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F WE LOOK, even momentarily, at the 
literature of anthropology, we must be 
struck by the seeming distance between it 
and the local classroom. A recent issue of the 
American Anthropologist announced such titles 
as “Work Patterns in a Mayo Village,” “Ameri- 
can Food Plants in China,” “Three Matrilineal 
Groups of Assam,” ‘World Distribution of 
Postural Habits.’"* Clearly, there is no immedi- 
ate or apparent relevance between studies of 
such exotic peoples and the social studies class. 
It seems a far cry from Assam to the metropolitan 
classroom. What import, we must ask, have the 
strange ways of others to our time and place? 
The answer, of course, does not depend so 
much upon the specifics of one study as upon 
the characteristics of anthropology as a whole. 
We need to know what there is in the store 
of anthropological knowledge and values that 
may be pertinent to the social studies. We have 
to discover what anthropologists do and how 
they do it. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND THEIR WorRK 


It may be possible to understand anthropology 
by reversing the traditional anthropological 
role. Let us, for the moment, consider the 
anthropologist as “object”; let us, indeed, “an- 
thropologize the anthropologist”! I invite you 
to accompany me on an imaginary journey, an 
imaginary field trip, to be exact. It is to never- 
never land that we go, in the corner of which 
is congregated a community of folk called “an- 
thropologists.” It is they whom we shali study. 

Let us think for a moment what our interests 
are in examining them. We are not concerned 
with their individual persons; some appear to 
be happy, some unhappy, some cross, others de- 








The author of this article is Lichstern Assistant in 
the department of anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. “This article,” he writes, “was originally 
presented in July 1955, as one in a series of public 
lectures collectively called “The Social Scientist Looks 
at the Schools.’” 











lightful. In short, they seem like most persons. 
And, like most persons, they are participants in 
a culture. It is this culture that we are concerned 
with. We want to discover what anthropologists 
do, and what they think. We want to listen to 
their discussions, and, perhaps, if we are percep- 
tive, we may even understand their strange 
tongue. We will not discover everything about 
this culture, but we may uncover some interest- 
ing things about it. 

Let us first examine the ecological setting. This 
never-never land we have spoken of is located 
near scores of other communities. There is, near- 
by in every direction, a veritable Noah’s Ark of 
peoples. Since there is wide diversity in the na- 
tural environment, we soon discover com- 
munities of mountain people, plains people, 
river and marsh dwellers, inhabitants of cold 
as well as warmer climates. We note that the 
physical appearance of these many peoples differ: 
some are light skinned, others darker skinned. 
Being perceptive, we are quick to discover that 
most of these people compose small, self-con- 
tained pre-literate communities; others, how- 
ever, are larger and are reminiscent of some 
older civilizations; and still others look surpris- 
ingly like contemporary modern groups. Even in 
looking quickly at these groups we are struck 
by the apparent diversity in language, in social 
relations, in the things that they believe, and in 
the kind of people that they are. 

Now, what is it that these anthropologists of 
ours do? We see them, singly and in pairs, in- 
dustriously at work within the surrounding com- 
munities. We notice that their labors differ. 
Some dig up relics of older periods; others are 
concerned with the language of the community 
they study; still others are interested in the physi- 
cal characteristics of the people they observe; and 
some intently examine the manner of organiza- 
tion, of the people they are studying. 

This anthropologist group is a “sometimes” 
community: the members congregate together 
only at certain short intervals: during the year. 


* American Anthropologist, April 1955. Vol. 57. 
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The remainder of their time is spent, in the 
words of the people themselves, “in the field.” 
Happily for us, we have found them assembled 
together. We approach, notebook in hand, pencil 
poised. 

The discussion, we find, is about something 
called “acculturation.” We listen to the speakers. 
One tells that among the Nilgiri Hill tribes of 
India, contact with Hindu and Western civiliza- 
tions has had different effects upon the social and 
material organization of the various caste groups. 
Another makes the point that the meeting of 
native West African tribes with Mohammedan 
civilization has left their material life undis- 
turbed, while alterations have occurred in the 
realm of non-material culture. A third relates 
that among the Indians of Guatemala, contact 
with European life did not make for gross change 
since the Indians already had a long tradition of 
impersonal, pecuniary trading. 

We mull over this discussion. There is some- 
thing suggestive about these different presenta- 
tions. We have been exposed to a wide range 
of material and are struck by its diversity. We 
discover that these anthropologists, in thinking 
about these many folk, seem always to be mak- 
ing comparison. It seems inherent to their dis- 
cipline. There appears no end to the strange 
ways in which people may live their lives; no end 
to the different kinship systems, house types, 
farming methods, political organizations, that 
people have adopted. Comparison appears to be 
the way anthropologists arrive at general ideas 
about their work. It is a careful, meticulous, and 
no doubt often frustrating method; for there 
seems inevitably to be some culture, somewhere, 
that does not quite fit into a general scheme. We 
note this tendency to compare; it may have some 
interesting implications. 

We listen further. Now the discussion shifts; 
we hear talk about tools for learning. We ap- 
proach one of the “natives,” and ask him what 
techniques he thinks are useful. He answers that 
the question is not well put, since tools depend 
upon the nature of the problem and on the ma- 
terial that is available. For some problems there 
are a variety of methods; for instance, if one is 
interested in dating archeological finds, avail- 
able techniques range from radioactive carbon 
dating to counting tree rings. For other ques- 
tions, he continues, there are as yet few or no 
good methods of analysis. The measuring of 
value orientations, or world views is one such; 
it is as yet in infancy, and there are no well 
worked-out techniques. 


However, the “native” goes on, we will take 
any approach that promises to be fruitful. We 
are concerned with understanding human kind; 
to achieve this we need to have recourse to many 
tools, some relatively precise, others more intui- 
tive and fanciful. We have cousin communities, 
he continues, who conceive their labors to be 
what they call “scientific”; and we have other 
cousins who think of themselves as “humanists.” 
These two cousins sometimes ‘refuse one 
another’s insights, which is deplorable. But we 
like to think of ourselves, he concluded, not 
without something of a glow, as utilizing a 
variety of techniques. After all, since we are in- 
terested in “man in all his manifold aspects,”’? 
we must use a number of procedures. 

The following days bring more discussion. We 
find in scanning our notes, a curious repetition 
of terms: the word culture is constantly being 
voiced. These anthropologists seem so happy and 
at ease with the term; they speak of it con- 
tinuously. It must be important in understand- 
ing them, we think, and so we set out to discover 
its meaning. 


’ THE CULTURE CONCEPT 


We decide to discuss the term with the com- 
munity historian. Yes, he tells us, culture is a 
vital idea to this people. One of the elders, 
Tylor by name, gave early expression to the 
notion. Culture is, this ancestor taught, “that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, be- 
lief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society.’’* It is a statement of first 
rank importance, the historian assures us. It is 
culture in its most general, universal sense that 
Tylor is concerned with; it is that which dis- 
tinguishes man from animal. In describing man’s 
accomplishments as accruing from society, Tylor 
suggested a non-biological explanation for why 
people were as they were. While Tylor was not 
the first to enunciate the proposition, the 
wealth of his documents made his argument 
convincing. Others had contended that it was 
“race” and “blood” that characterized and con- 
trolled man. One of Tylor’s contemporaries 
wrote that “The mysterious and far reaching 
property of blood—of race, is becoming more and 
more recognized in modern science. That power, 


* Ralph Linton. “The Proper Study.” Saturday Review 
of Literature, April 4, 1953. p. 18. 

*E. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture. New York: Brentano’s 
Publishers, 1871. p. 1. 
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whereby the most distant ancestor shall influence 
his remotest descendent . . . that accumulated 
effect of a line of ancestors on the final progeny, 
so that a clear stream of inherited physical and 
mental peculiarities can flow unmingled through 
human history—is something not to be lightly 
weighed in the philosophy of man or in the his- 
tory of his ideas.’’* Such an analysis was clearly 
biological, depending on some blind, unknown, 
convenient mystique called race. 

Culture, however, provided an alternative; 
it argued that people were as they were because 
of historical rather than innate biological rea- 
sons, and that their life was to be understood 
as a historically conditioned evolution of forms, 
rather than controlled by some blind fate. It 
laid stress upon time and place, and required 
that persons labor in explaining the vagaries 
of life, rather than resorting to simple catch 
phrases. It caused men to recognize more clearly 
the essential humanity of their kind, and to see 
that they were truly brothers. It led them to 
examine more carefully the nature of that thing 
called culture, and more carefully to distinguish 
the innate from the acquired. It was, in short, 
a milestone in the development of anthropology. 

As anthropologists began to have more in- 
timate experience with the earth’s many tribal 
and peasant peoples, continues our historian, 
they came to alter Tylor’s notion of our culture. 
Boas, Malinowski, Benedict, and others of our 
elders began to speak of “a culture.” Rather than 
general and abstract, “a culture” was particular 
and concrete. They thought of it as a body of 
customs and beliefs that provide satisfaction to 
human needs and adjustment to environment. 
They saw that each different people might have 
a different culture; the way that each lived was 
somewhat unique and special. They saw that 
culture ramified out into the whole of life. They 
began to recognize that the whole of what a 
people did had meaning, form, and importance, 
and merited attention. These life-ways provided, 
they came to think, alternative forms for solving 
some of life’s recurrent dilemmas. They found 
that most things had significance, and in many 
instances, beauty, and so they wanted to learn 
of them. They saw, concluded the historian, 
enormous diversity between cultures; yet at the 
same time, they recognized, however dimly, some 
essential humanity. 

We are quite struck by the historians’ com- 

*Charles Brace. A Manual of Ethnology. London: 
J. Murray, 1869. p. 1-2. 


ments. We see their logic, and are impressed by 
it; even more, we are taken by the heat of his 
commentary. There is passion behind his words. 
The issues of which he has spoken are clearly 
not academic, but reach out into life at every 
moment. 

Returning to our observations, we, who as you 
remember are examining this anthropological 
community, notice a remarkable thing about 
our people: they appear to have some deep ap- 
preciation for the fundamentally different cul- 
tures they examine. We are struck by the fact 
that so many of them sympathize with the life 
of the people they come to know. Indeed, they 
strive to understand others on their own terms, 
to enter, as it were, the culture of the other in 
order to know of him. They argue for life in a 
plurality of forms, for the right of difference to 
exist. We are, again, impressed by this recogni- 
tion and acceptance of diversity. We see that it 
leads to grave philosophic problems, and we 
note that this folk now consciously grapples with 
them. Yet we sympathize with their inclination. 

The following days bring more discussion. We 
have by now taken many notes, and pause to con- 
sider these early impressions. We discover how 
far reaching are the implications of the concept 
of.culture; for, we find, these persons generally 
study communities as wholes. It is the integrity 
of life they seem bent on expressing. There is 
nothing that a people does that they consider un- 
important; they are concerned with total ac- 
tivity. They may slice a community up in order 
to analyze it, but they do so in order to look at 
the interrelation of parts, and usually sew the 
parts together again. It is this holism which may 
permit something of the nature and quality of 
life to be caught, they believe. 

This holistic approach has, we think, led 
anthropologists to recognize something of the 
great interlocking character of life. These folk 
have come to see that much if not:all of a 
people’s life is tightly bound together, touching 
at numerous visible and invisable places. Di- 
verse aspects of culture are woven together with 
threads coming from many different points. We 
have been told, for example, that seemingly as 
simple a thing as new techniques for drawing 
water may have tremendous ramifications 
throughout the social and ideational life of an 
agricultural people, that it may upset the whole 
system of social norms and values. There is, 
these anthropologists believe, a functional inter- 
relation of parts. Each portion of life must be 
seen as it functions in relation to the whole. Each 
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aspect has some importance, and consequently, 
some worth. We perceive that what looks like 
a simple change may have far reaching effect, 
and that which appears to be gross change may 
sometimes have very little effect. We note, too, 
that these anthropologists are extremely cautious 
in suggesting change. Cultural change is not 
something that can be accomplished mechani- 
cally, they believe. It is a long, difficult to under- 
stand, and painful process. 

All field trips have their conclusion, and we 
are nearing the end of ours. We want, before 
leaving, to examine for a moment some of the 
documents of this community. The literature 
is enormous: there seems no end to the peoples 
that now inhabit or once inhabited the earth, 
and no end to the different ways of looking at 
them. There is a global quality to these studies. 
Enormous vistas are exposed. We find also, in 
looking at these materials, that anthropologists 
have been concerned with life from its first 
glimmering to the present. We discover them 
laboring on problems of human evolution, the 
dawning of civilization, the Byzantine Empire, 
English peasantry, and the modern Japanese 
factory system. The temporal as well as the 
spatial universe is being explored. Man in all of 
time and space is being considered. What unites 
this diversity, we think, is man himself; anthro- 
pology seems truly to be the “study of man.” 
Such study might be conducive, it seems to us, to 
some deep appreciation of man, and, if the word 
is permissible, the human spirit. 

We are about to leave. We have made friends 
during this brief visit, and it is difficult to say 
farewell. But leave we must, and we now part 
with our new comrades. One of them, as we 
shake hands, makes an interesting observation. 
You will find, he says, that you may know your- 
self and your own people better from having 
lived with us. Living within and imbibing some- 
thing of a foreign culture often has the effect 
of allowing new insights into one’s own time and 
place. One sees himself in the other, as it were. 
It is not an automatic result, but it often occurs. 
We anthropologists have found it an enlightening 
and enlarging experience. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
And so we leave. What is it that we have 


learned from our “anthropologizing”’? How is it 
relevant to social studies instruction? 

First of all, we have discovered a method: 
comparison. I suggest that it is a useful tool for 


looking at and making sense of the facts of the 


human universe. Of course there are others; nor 
is it unique to anthropology. Yet it has in- 
dependent merit, and has received careful treat- 
ment from anthropology. It may certainly be 
useful in comprehending our own time. Stu- 
dents may better understand the role of the aged 
in our own society, for example, by comparing 
them to the elders of primitive tribes. Such com- 
parison leads inevitably to a comprehension of 
the aged within the total society; we look at old 
people as they relate to the whole of life. Com- 
parison is, moreover, a sober, cautious and in- 
herently rational device. There is nothing quick 
or impulsive about comparing. Rather it insists 
upon meticulous observation and discretion. It 
is, then, a useful method of analysis, and may be 
commended to the social studies. 

We learn also from anthropology that there 
is no single course for illuminating the human 
whole. If we desire to understand our world, 
there is no single formula that makes sufficient 
sense of all facts. We need to suggest to students 
alternate approaches for understanding the facts 
of life, pointing in each case to the success and 
limitations of the particular analysis. Different 
conceptions highlight different aspects of reality; 
students need to understand that if we describe 
man as being economically motivated, we truly 
portray some things about life while glossing 
over others. Moreover, as there is no “final” 
technique for analysis, social studies teachers 
need not be limited in their choice of materials. 
The novel, the film, the newspaper each tell im- 
portant things about our lives. 

The lesson of culture is a marvelous one. It 
is probably the most important concept to be 
learned from anthropology. It has many facets. 
To separate the biological from the non-genetic 
in human affairs is a primary duty of the social 
studies teacher. We have to indicate clearly what 
is transmissible by genes and what is learned; 
what is innate and what imbibed. The notion 
that other people “just are that way” cannot be 
left unexamined. We have learned that differ- 
ences between rich and poor, black and white, 
“civilized” and “primitive,” have nothing to do 
with genes and chromosomes. The social studies 
teacher needs to transmit this knowledge to new 
generations of students. It is time that we rid 
ourselves of any fanciful delusions regarding 
race and blood. 

Moreover, the recognition that there are alter- 
native ways to live, no less dignified nor noble 
than our own, is a lesson that anthropology may 
impart to the social studies. It is at once an 
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humbling and widening experience to learn that 
others have met and resolved some universal 
problems in a manner other than the familiar 
ones. If one can come to appreciate difference, 
then much indeed will have been learned. To 
accept and live together with difference is no 
easy task. Yet it is most certainly a precious 
acquisition, and needs to be fostered. If it is 
possible during the course of instruction to be- 
come truly familiar with a different culture, stu- 
dents may indeed catch something of that great 
lesson to be learned from taking the point of 
view of the other. Possibly we need, as Redfield 
suggests, to spend a number of school years in 
the study of one different culture, rather than 
presenting students with a smattering of different 
cultures. 

The recognition that cultures are functionally 
related, whole things, has important conse- 
quences for the social studies. It suggests, in the 
first place, that portions of life cannot be torn 
out for analysis without immediately distorting 
and altering them. We need to view things in 
their contextual relations, recognizing the man- 
ner in which life is intertwined. Moreover, the 
culture concept teaches that change is something 
that does not come about mechanically or easily. 
We have the optimistic notion that old traits or 
methods can be easily shifted or given up in the 
name of material prosperity. We need to learn 
that the whole world is not built upon our model 
and that change is usually a long and painful 
process. 

Finally, the idea of integrated culture has 
bearing for teachers and education as a whole. 
If we look at most earlier communities, or at our 
primitive contemporaries, and then at ourselves, 
it becomes apparent that ours is not a well inte- 
grated culture. We are beset by contradictory 
goals and values, by competing notions of the 
“good.” Technological change has occurred with 
such rapidity that our world has become one of 
continuous alteration. “The pattern of our 
world,” says Franz Alexander, “is that it has no 
pattern.”® It is this conclusion that led Robert 
Redfield to suggest that the task of education 
must be to “develop the capacities of the in- 
dividual to deal with circumstances which the 
teacher cannot foresee.’”’* The rapidity of change 
means, says Redfield, that the teacher must be- 
come “a perpetuator of an old integration, and 


* Franz Alexander, quoted by Robert Redfield in “A 
Contribution of Anthropology to the Teacher.” The 
School Review, November 1045. p. 523. 

*Robert Redfield. “A Contribution to Anthropology 


a builder of the power to meet disintegration.”” 
We learn, then, that a lack of integration spells 
the necessity for training students to build future 
integrations. 

Anthropology becomes, by the very nature of 
its interests, a consideration of man in all of 
time and space. In seeing man historically and 
globally, students may come to feel some of the 
wonder and awe that is requisite to knowing 
one’s self. They may indeed, catch something of 
the reverence for humanity that the study of 
man imparts. 

Social studies teaching has at its core the de- 
velopment of attitudes and feelings about the 
social universe. I should like to close by briefly 
suggesting some alterations in attitude teaching 
—if indeed attitudes may be taught—that are 
suggested by anthropology. I suggest them 
humbly, as one who has some clear recollection 
of social studies classes, who has had some little 
experience in teaching, and who has learned a 
bit of anthropology. 

In the first place, I would suggest that we 
dispense with the unhappy term “tolerance.” It 
is a truly unhappy term. We do not want people 
to tolerate one another. I sometimes think I 
would enjoy plain hate to tolerance. It is under- 
standing and appreciation that is commendable 
as a state of human affairs, certainly not tolerance 
with its masking of reality. 

Secondly, the naive notion that learning leads 
inevitably to love needs to be seriously recon- 
sidered. There is an optimistic belief that the 
more we learn about some strange or different 
people, the more they will become endearing to 
us. But knowledge does not necessarily lead to 
love; it may, on the contrary, bring one to know 
better why he hates, and possibly then hate the 
more. I have not become enamoured of Nazism 
by studying it; if anything, I have grown to de- 
spise it the more. We should learn, then, that 
there may be some legitimate hates and that 
knowledge will not remove them. 

We shall undoubtedly hear more of anthro- 
pology in the future. It has become increasingly 
popular and influential. There are great dangers 
in popularity: faddism and distortion seem in- 
evitably to follow. These must be guarded 
against. Yet there are important lessons that 
anthropology teaches. These need to be brought 
before the social studies student. 





to The Teacher.” The School Review, November 1945. 
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Lecture vs. Discussion 


Thomas F. Stovall 








HAT are the comparative values of 
the lecture and group discussion for 
increasing students’ knowledge, im- 
proving their ability to think critically, and as 
means of developing more democratic attitudes? 
This problem has been much thought about and 
talked about by social studies teachers at all 
levels. However, it is of particular concern to 
those in college programs of general education 
since the lecture, which traditionally has been 
the college method, has been so severely criti- 
cized in recent years. Consequently the ensuing 
discussion will be oriented toward social studies 
instruction at the junior college level, although 
the principles involved have clear implications 
for teaching at any level. Proponents of each 
method have tended to base their arguments 
principally upon their own experiences as col- 
lege students and teachers, or upon the opinions 
of others similarly based. The opinions of ex- 
perienced teachers are certainly due much con- 
sideration in our efforts to improve instruction; 
however, they are not enough. 
What, then, does research say about lecture 
and group discussion as methods of teaching 
junior college social studies? 


ACQUISITION AND RETENTION OF INFORMATION 


Consideration of the findings of a number of 
experimerits in the light of their relevance to 
teaching social studies at the junior college level 
and the quality of the experimental designs em- 
ployed point to two major conclusions: (1) 
Lecture and group discussion are approximately 
equal in effectiveness when the criterion is im- 
mediate recall of facts. (2) Discussion results in 
greater retention of acquired information than 
does the lecture. 

These were the findings of Charles L. Bane 
in his series of carefully conducted experiments 
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with lecture and discussion employing six in- 
structors in three colleges. In three of the five 
experiments the lecture method resulted in 
higher scores on the tests of immediate recall, 
while discussion proved to be superior in the 
other two. Group discussion produced higher 
scores on the delayed tests in all of the five ex- 
periments.’ 

Bane’s conclusion as to the superiority of dis- 
cussion for retention of information was sup- 
ported by Rickard in a series of experiments at 
Northwestern University. Pre-tests and end-tests 
showed that “teacher-led” discussion produced 
17 percent better results. Six months later the 
discussion sections scored 56 percent higher than 
their matched lecture sections.? 

Two studies concerned only with immediate 
recall may be cited. An experiment in the teach- 
ing of American government at the University 
of Arkansas revealed little difference in the 
ability of the lecture and discussion to impart 
information. A recent investigation of the 
effects of different types of leadership in college 
classrooms involved some experimental com- 
parison of lecture and discussion. The conclu- 
sion of this study was that in terms of immediate 
recall there was no significant difference in the 
effectiveness of the two methods.* 

Thus, these two studies support the conclu- 
sion of Bane that there is little difference in 
the value of lecture and discussion in terms of 
acquisition of facts. The conclusion of Bane and 
Rickard as to the superiority of group discus- 
sion as a means of reinforcing initial learning to 
insure a high level of retention has not been dis- 
puted by any research data. 


*Charles L. Bane. The Lecture in College Teaching. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1931. 

*Paul B. Rickard. “An Experimental Study of the 
Effectiveness of Group Discussion in the Teaching of 
Factual Content.” Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, 
Vol. XIV. Evanston: Northwestern University, 1946. 

*J. R. Gerberich and K. O. Warner. “Relative Instruc- 
tional Efficiencies of the Lecture and Discussion Methods 
in a University Course in American National Govern- 
ment.” Journal of Educatonal Research, 24: 1936. p. 574-9- 

*Donald M. Johnson and Henry C. Smith. “Democratic 
Leadership in the College Classroom.” Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. 67, No. 36i, 1953. 
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a 
IMPROVING INTELLECTUAL SKILLS 


Is the lecture or group discussion a more effec- 
tive means of holding the attention of students, 
stimulating critical appraisal of the topic, and 
developing problem-solving abilities? Research 
has not provided a conclusive answer to this 
question, but some definite implications for 
teaching social studies at any level can be drawn 
from the research data available. 

Several investigations have been designed to 
compare various classroom activities as to their 
ability to obtain and hold the attention of stu- 
dents and to draw them out of a passive role 
by inducing them to think critically about the 
matter being considered. A study of the atten- 
tion-getting value of several teaching methods 
consisted of 150 hours of careful observation by 
trained investigators of more than 200 class ses- 
sions in 12 Ohio high schools. Genuine group dis- 
cussion wherein the students did more than 75 
percent of the talking was rated considerably 
above the lecture in its ability to gain and hold 
the attention of individuals, while discussion 
which was strongly dominated by the teacher 
with little interaction among the students was 
observed to be inferior to the lecture in this 
respect.® 

A most unique experiment and one worthy of 
much consideration was the effort at the College 
of the University of Chicago to determine the 
thought processes of a large number of students 
during five lectures and 29 group discussions.® 

Recordings were made of the class sessions. 
Within 48 hours they were reproduced for the 
students who reported what their thoughts had 
been at selected points in the lecture or discus- 
sion. On the basis of the results obtained the 
author of the report stated: 


. the lecture is especially successful in securing the 
attention of students to what is being said but... it 
evokes primarily those thoughts which are appropriate 
to the following and comprehending of information, while 
the discussion is more successful in evoking complex prob- 
lem-solving types of thought. . . . if we consider evalua- 
tion, syntheses, and application as representing relatively 
active types of thinking which are important for the de- 
velopment of problem-solving abilities and skills, four- 


*R. W. Edmiston and R. W. Braddock. “Study of the 
Effect of Various Teaching Procedures upon Observed 
Group Attention in Secondary Schools.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 32: 1941. p. 665-72. 

*B. S. Bloom. “Thought Processes in Lectures and 
Discussions.” Journal of General Education, 7: 1953. 


p. 160-9. 


fifths of the discussions evoke more thought of this type 
than the average lecture.’ 


Obviously no sweeping and final conclusions 
can be drawn from the meager research which 
has been done in this area, but the investiga- 
tions cited plus the findings of a few other minor 
studies do lend strong support to the idea that 
a good discussion with a large proportion of the 
class participating is conducive to a higher level 
of mental activity than is a lecture. 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES 


Numerous efforts have been made to deter- 
mine the influence upon attitudes of various 
methods of instruction. Some of the better 
studies which are most relevant to a determina- 
tion of the values of lecture and discussion as 
teaching methods in junior college social studies 
will be cited here. 

Several experiments have shown that both 
lecture and group discussion can bring about 
change in expressed attitudes. The effectiveness 
of the lecture in this respect was revealed by 
Chen in his study of the effects of oral propa- 
ganda upon the attitudes of students at Co- 
lumbia University and New York University. 
The lectures concerned the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria. Pro-Chinese, pro-Japanese and 
straight factual lectures designed to produce a 
neutral attitude all caused substantial shifts in 
attitude in the direction intended by the re- 
spective lecture.® 

Knower followed a similar procedure in study- 
ing the effect of oral propaganda on students’ 
attitudes toward prohibition and noted signifi- 
cant shifts in the direction intended by the lec- 
ture.® 

The report of an extensive series of investi- 
gations of the effect of various experiences on 
the attitudes of twelfth-grade students and col- 
lege freshmen supported the belief that orally 
presented material can affect social attitudes.'° 

That group discussion is likewise a valuable 
means of changing the attitudes of the par- 


"Ibid., p. 168-9. 

* William Keh-Ching Chen. “The Influence of Oral 
Propaganda upon Students’ Attitudes.” Archives of Psy- 
chology, 23: No. 150, 1933. 

*Franklin H. Knower. “Experimental Studies of 
Changes of Attitudes: I. A Study of the Effect of Oral 
Argument on Changes of Attitude.” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 6: 1935. P. 315-47: 

* Purdue University. “Further Studies in Attitudes, 
Series II.” Studies in Higher Education, Vol. 31. Lafay- 
ette: The University, 1936. 
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ticipants was the finding of a very comprehen- 
sive, carefully conducted series of studies involv- 
ing 551 college sophomores. The subjects read 
about controversial topics over a ten-day period 
and then spent two hours discussing each prob- 
lem in small groups. Attitude inventories ad- 
ministered immediately before and after the 
discussions revealed significant changes." 

Since research has shown that both lecture and 
discussion can cause attitudes to change, which 
method is more effective for this purpose? 

Research in industrial psychology indicates 
that discussion is superior to the lecture in chang- 
ing attitudes as revealed in patterns of behavior. 
A group of supervisors showed little change in 
their attitude toward the rating of workers under 
them as a result of hearing a well prepared, illus- 
trated lecture on the subject. A corresponding 
group showed significant improvement in the 
quality and fairness of their rating after partici- 
pating in a discussion on the matter.’ 

Another experiment was conducted wherein 
efforts were made by lecture to get a group of 
industrial supervisors to accept a change in work 
methods. This group split sharply, 50 percent 
opposing the change and 50 percent favoring it. 
In a similar group 95 percent agreed to accept 
the change or to compromise as a result of dis- 
cussing the proposal.** 

Kurt Lewin reported the results of efforts dur- 
ing World War II to change the food habits of a 
number of housewives by means of lectures and 
group discussions. In the case of three groups, 
lectures were given by a nutritionist who stressed 
the health and economic reasons for use of beef 
hearts, kidneys, and sweetbreads. Mimeographed 
recipes were distributed and the women were 
strongly urged to use these meats. Another three 
groups discussed the matter with a nutritionist, 
and their discussions culminated in group deci- 
sions to try the meats. Subsequent investigation 
revealed that only 3 percent of the women in the 
lecture groups actually served the meats while 32 
percent of those who participated in the discus- 
sions did so.*4 


™ Karl Frederic Robinson, “An Experimental Study of 
the Effects of Group Discussion upon the Social At- 
titudes of College Students.” Summaries of Doctoral 
Dissertations. Vol. 8. Evanston: Northwestern University, 
1940. Pp. 27-32. 

* Jacob Levine and John Butler. “Lecture vs Group 
Decision in Changing Behavior.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 36: 1952. p. 29-33. 

* Norman R. F. Maier. “An Experimental Test of the 
Effect of Training on Discussion Leadership.” Human 
Relations, 6: 1953. p. 161-73. 


s 


Thus, the best research which has been re 
ported in this area indicates that group discus- 
sion is distinctly superior to the lecture for 
changing attitudés and affecting behavior. Kurt 
Lewin put it this way: 

Lecturing is a procedure by which the audience is 
chiefly passive. T he discussion, if conducted correctly, is 
likely to lead to a much higher degree of involvement. . . . 

Lecturing may lead to a high degree of interest. It may 
affect the motivation of the listener. But it seldom 
brings about a definite decision on the part of the listener 
to take a certain action at a specific time.” 


SUMMARY 


Experimental comparisons of the lecture and 
group discussion have shown that although lec- 
ture and discussion produce about equal results 
in the amount of information acquired by stu- 
dents, knowledge gained in discussion is better 
retained. Group discussion has been found to be 
distinctly superior to the lecture for stimulating 
critical thinking and developing problem solving 
skills. Both lecture and discussion can change 
attitudes; however, research indicates that group 
discussion is significantly more effective for this 
purpose. 

But research findings afford little basis for the 
wholesale disapproval of the lecture. It is of some 
value in attaining all of the major objectives of 
social studies instruction. Obviously, worthwhile 
discussion cannot be carried on unless the parti- 
cipants have some knowledge of facts, and it is 
logical to look upon lectures as one means of in- 
troducing topics for discussion and for providing 
basic information in an efficient manner. A judi- 
cious combination of lecture and discussion 
along with other techniques would appear to be 
the wisest policy. 

The exclusion of other methods and aids from 
this discussion is not meant to be an implication 
that the junior college social studies teacher 
should use only the two methods treated. Other 
research, not mentioned here, clearly indicates 
that the best plan of instruction is that which 
utilizes a variety of methods and aids, each in 
situations and for purposes for which it is best 
suited. Consequently, it is desirable for the 
teacher to be aware of the discoveries of research 
as to the peculiar strengths and weaknesses of 
the various instructional methods. 





“Kurt Lewin. “Group Decision and Social Change.” 
Readings in Social Psychology, ed. by Theodore M. New- 
comb and Eugene L. Hartley. New York: Henry Holt, 
1947- P-. $30°44. 

* Ibid., p. 335-6. 





Map Skills at the Third Grade Level 
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HEN the third grade of the Center- 

ville School began to work on map 

skills they had a solid foundation 
of a year’s study of community life and a residual 
knowledge of locations in the town. They knew 
how to use simple symbols and keys, had had 
some experience in drawing and reading maps, 
and they were working at an appropriate read- 
ing level. It was possible, therefore, to organize 
a comprehensive unit on the geographical back- 
ground of their own Cape Cod village. The fol- 
lowing outline was prepared by the teacher: 


Teaching the Geographic Background of Cape Cod 
. Land Surfaces or Relief 

a. Hills 

b. Dunes 

c. Farmland 

d. Wooded regions 

e. Marshes 
. Water Bodies 

a. Lakes 

b. Rivers 

c. Bays 

d. Harbors 

e. Cape Cod Canal 

f. The four seas 
. Political Divisions 

a. Village of Centerville 

b. Villages in town of Barnstable 
c. Towns in the county of Barnstable 
. Climate 

a. Temperature 

b. Prevailing winds 

c. Rainfall 

d. Seasons 

e. Keeping records 

Natural Resources of the Cape 

a. Soil 

b. Forests 

c. Plants 

d. Animals 

e. Fish and shellfish 
. Locations of Cape Cod 

a. Directions by compass points 
b. Directions by routes and maps 
c. Cape Cod as a county of Massachusetts 
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. Cape Cod in New England and in the United 
States 

e. Cape Cod on the continent of North America 
Cape Cod on world maps and globes 


RELIEF Maps 


Before the children were introduced to the 
study and making of relief maps, the teacher 
took them on a hike to the top of a high hill 
from where they could look down on the land 
and water below them. They could see how the 
Cape stretched out like an arm bent at the el- 
bow. They spent several minutes locating their 
own homes, the local stores, and similar land- 
marks. Then the teacher told them the story of 
how the great glaciers built up the land during 
the Ice Age. The youngsters could see clay banks, 
sandy beaches, salt marshes, and bogs along the 
river mouths and in the lowland. They noted 
the pine forests, the cleared land, and the many 
lakes and ponds. On their way back to school, 
the teacher called attention to one large rock, 
for there are very few really large rocks on Cape 
Cod. She explained how the glaciers left rocks, 
made hills and ponds, and built up the land. 

Back in the classroom, a mimeographed out- 
line map was given to each child. With the 
teacher’s guidance, the class decided on a key 
that would show the sand, the marshes, the 
woods, and the high land. Each child copied the 
key on the margin of his own map. Then they 
colored their maps—yellow for sand, short green 
lines for marshland, heavy green for woods, 
brown for hills. Everyone agreed that the water 
should certainly be colored blue. The finished 
maps were exceptionally well done and were 
placed on display on the school bulletin board. 


WATER Boonies 


Following the outline set up at the beginning 
of the project, the teacher next placed a large 
map showing the various bodies of water in the 
vicinity on the bulletin board. She took her class 
to a nearby beach where they could observe the 
constantly changing shoreline. They had an ex- 
cellent view of Nantucket Sound, Centerville 
River, Wequaket and Long Ponds, and many 
smaller bodies of water. 
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The teacher urged the children to bring in 
pictures of lakes, ponds, rivers, and oceans, and 
planned discussions around the pictures. Several 
of the students had visited lighthouses and life- 
saving stations and had interesting stories to tell. 

When the teacher felt the children were really 
familiar with the various types of water bodies, 
she allowed them to construct a sand table map. 
This map showed dunes, marshes, lakes, oceans, 
woods, rivers, and the Cape Cod Canal. Interest 
was kept alive by the introduction of real grass, 
shells, beach plants, and toy boats. 

During the time spent on this type of map 
study, the class made two maps. The first listed 
the most important water areas, which they 
colored a bright blue. The second map was con- 
cerned with lighthouses. A key listed the Cape 
lighthouses by number. Tiny lighthouses were 
then cut out and numbered and placed in their 
correct location on a mimeographed map. This 
was a rather complicated process and called for 
patience and concentration on the part of the 
little workers, but it provided a very good begin- 
ning toward developing skills in locating places 
on maps. 


Po.LiticAL Maps 


The teacher felt that sections three and six of 
the original outline might well be combined. 
The third grade had learned in the previous year 
the names and locations of the seven villages in 
the town of Barnstable. They reviewed the spell- 
ing and location of these villages. It was then an 
easy step to locate the various Cape towns. No 
maps were drawn of areas beyond the county, 
but locations were taught orally with the hope 
that gradually the children would gain a clear 
conception of the comparative size of the Cape 
to the state, the United States, North America, 
and to the World. It was difficult to say how 
deep a sense of the relativity of space was real- 
ized by these small children, but one little girl 
expressed the following idea, “The principal 
takes care of the school. The superintendent 
takes care of the seven village schools. The men 
in the town building take care of the town. The 
Governor takes care of the state. The President 
takes care of the United States, and God takes 
care of the whole world.” 

Further to develop a sense of direction, two 
games were introduced. A youngster would face 
a certain direction and the class would guess 
what village, body of water, or other landmark 
the child was facing. 

In the second game, a pupil would pretend to 


be a stranger asking directions to a certain spot 
on the Cape. Route maps from nearby filling 
stations were brought in to help the children 
direct the “stranger” more accurately and along 
better routes. Compass points were learned at 
this time. 

CLIMATE 


Many symbols were taught as the map work 
proceeded, but perhaps the maps dealing with 
climate and weather called for the most skill in 
the understanding of symbols. In the first grade 
the children had learned the symbols used on 
the calendar, and these were reviewed. Then 
the teacher taught the class to keep weather 
records—records of the prevailing winds, the 
rainfall, and so forth. She introduced graphs of a 
simple nature, showing the rise and fall of tem- 
perature, the amount of rainfall, and other 
weather changes. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Two special maps were developed. The class 
was divided into two groups and each group was 
responsible for one map. The first map dealt 
with the natural resources of the region. It was 
a flat map placed on the table. All sorts of prod- 
ucts—shel!s, plants, model animals, and models 
of the Cape’s industrial centers—were placed at 
their proper spots on the map. 

The second map was a flat map placed on a 
large bulletin board. A collection of postcard 
scenes of the Cape bordered the map. A ribbon 
was run from each card to the place on the map 
where the pictured scene could be found. This 
was Called a tourist map. 


EVALUATION 


In summing up and evaluating briefly the 
work accomplished by these third grade children, 
the following accomplishments were recorded. 

Third grade children could: 


1. Use keys and symbols on maps. 

2. Recognize, read, and make relief maps. 

g- Understand and use such words as marshes, lakes, 
bays, rivers, harbors, canals, seas, and dunes. 

. Use symbols and graphs to record weather. 

. Distinguish between relief, political and special 
maps. 

- Locate directions from the four cardinal points 
of the compass. 

. Locate places and follow routes in maps. 

. Draw maps from dictation, by copying or by use 
of realia. 

- Recognize space relationships and compare sizes 
according to the maps used. 

. Distinguish between various political units—villages, 
towns, counties, states, countries, and continents. 





Weaknesses of Current 
Economic Education 
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CONOMIC education, particularly the 
college elementary course, is under heavy 
fire, not only from the outside—the 

Brookings Institute study, the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, educators, proponents of 
general education—but also from the inside, 
witness recent roundtables in the American Eco- 
nomic Association and particularly the report of 
the Taylor committee. 

Among the criticisms, two stand out as most 
constant and dominant. They may be suggested 
by two words, disorganization and obsolescence, 
and they run like two central threads through 
the pattern of protest. 


DISORGANIZATION 


Condition. One of the basic conclusions in the 
Taylor report was that “. . . the content has ex- 
panded beyond all possibility of adequate com- 
prehension and assimilation by a student in one 
year of three class hours per week.”? Dr. Mar- 
garet Clapp, President of Wellesley College, re- 
ferring generally to higher education, writes that 
we have been “glorying in how many diverse 
unrelated itexas we can remember to pack in our 
academic trunk.”? 

We need not depend on the weight of authori- 
tative opinion. The evidence is before us in our 
own courses and in the texts. They show we are 
attempting to cram the whole catalogue into the 
elementary course: theory, economic history, 
comparative economic systems, national income 
accounting, business fluctuations, money and 
banking, both business and public finance, inter- 
national economics, industrial organization, pub- 
lic utilities, labor, population, Further, we are 
compromising between overlapping and some- 
what conflicting theoretical approaches—the na- 
tional income approach, the Keynesian variant, 











Dr. Gunderson, who is a professor of economics at 
Wisconsin State College, read this paper at a meeting 
of the Midwest Economics Association held in Peoria, 
Illinois, in April 1954. 








variations of price theory, institutional, welfare. 
Further we are recognizing the clamorous de- 
mands of numerous and varied “vital economic 
issues” or “persistent economic problems” (in 
the phrase used by Edwin G. Nourse). Since the 
range, and complexity of such issues is stagger- 
ing, an already overloaded vehicle becomes fan- 
tastically crowded and confused. To add to the 
disorder, such issues refuse to stay put. We are 
reminded of the example of the issue of stagna- 
tion in a mature economy changing into the is- 
sue of chronic exhilaration, and then into the 
issue of a cold war armaments adjustment. 

Generally, we must admit to a condition of 
overcrowding and disorder, if not to one of chaos 
and disintegration, with probable effects of kill- 
ing interest and increasing confusion for begin- 
ners in economics. 

Factors associated with condition. As the ele- 
mentary course must reflect the state and organ- 
ization of economic thought, so economic 
thought and organization must reflect our cul- 
ture—a culture characterized by: (1) sharp con- 
flict and lack of common aims (at least that are 
widely recognized); (2) extremely rapid change; 
(3) freedom of thought and organization; (4) 
specialization. In such a culture, general social 
disintegration, winding up in some sort of pseu- 
do-social unity, is thought by an imposing array 
of scholars to be not impossible.* 


* William W. Hervill and others. “Elementary Courses 
in Economics.” American Economic Review 40:56; Decem- 
ber 1950. 

*Dr. Margaret Clapp. “Beyond This Hour—Major 
Problems in Higher Education.” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, 47:79; January 1954. 

*W. O. Stanley. Education and Social Integration. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Chapter 3; C. E. 
M. Joad. Decadence. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. Pp. 108-09, 248-58; Karl Manheim. Man and Society 
in an Age of Reconstruction. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949. Pp. 129-130, 263-264; Sir Walter Moberly. Crisis in the 
Community. London: SCM Press, 1949. p. 15-16, 51-61; 
John V. Neff. War and Human Progress. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950, p. 300-301; Arnold 
J. Toynbee. Civilization on Trial. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. p. 23-40. 
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Conflict manifests itself in the elementary 
course in a confusion of aims. As emphasized in 
the Taylor report, “The fundamental error can 
be summarized in one word: indecision.”* This 
report states that we are equally concerned about 
providing a “firm grounding in theory,” a “com- 
prehensive understanding of economic issues,” a 
“preparation for a business career,” and “pre- 
paration for citizenship.”* We seem unable or 
unwilling to establish any priority. Hence, de- 
cisions are vulnerable to all pressures, all influ- 
ences, including our own caprice and intuition, 
and we succumb finally to an unhappy compro- 
mise of taking something from everything and 
rejecting nothing. A lack of firmly grounded 
principles of selection is one root of the difficulty. 

Rapid social change is represented in eco- 
nomics by an increasing stream of new data, new 
theories, and modifications of old. Without a 
clear set of principles of selection, we tend to 
add it all without taking out any of the tradi- 
tional content. 

A system of freedom involves diversity of 
thought and of voluntary organization bordering 
on anarchy. Each college has its own peculiar 
brand of economics, and within the same depart- 
ment there is not infrequently a babel of many 
tongues. Each new text is an invention, an ex- 
periment, with new arrangements or a different 
emphasis. Freedom is our religion and there is a 
price in confusion. 

We live in an age of specialization. In such an 
age we must educate competent specialists in 
economics. Well, we have done so and with a 
vengeance. Earl J. McGrath, former Commis- 
sioner of Education writes, ““There is now nearly 
universal agreement that the education of college 
students has been too narrow, too technical, too 
much dominated by. . . interests of the few pre- 
paring for the graduate and _ professional 
schools.”* One of the effects of this according to 
Hutchins is, ““We have now reached the situa- 
tion where the work of a man in one part of a 
fragment [discipline] is incomprehensible to one 
in another part of the same fragment, to say 
nothing of a man in another subject.”* It would 
seem fair to conclude that if communication and 
ability to understand each other becomes impos- 
sible or even difficult in any society or any group, 

*William W. Hervill, op. cit., p- 56. 

*Ibid., p. 56. 

*Earl J. McGrath. “Teachers, Textbooks and Tests.” 
Journal of Generali Education 3:3-5; October 1948. 


™ Robert M. Hutchins. Conflict in Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society. New York: Harpers, 1953. p. 37. 


the result can be only something between dis- 
organization and disintegration. 

So we have as one fundamental criticism the 
charge that the elementary course is an over- 
loaded grab-bag of miscellaneous and unrelated 
items. We find that back of this condition are 
such factors as indiscriminate adding of new 
materials and interpretations, diversity of a free 
society, the emphasis on specialization with its 
costs of intellectual isolationism and most im- 
portant the indecision in regard to the dominant 
aim. 


OBSOLESCENCE 


The second basic criticism is that the content 
in the elementary course lags behind increasingly 
rapid and fundamental cultural changes in social 
organization, tools of production and _ war, 
growth of technical knowledge, and critical prob- 
lems in social relationships—all resulting in a 
condition of irrelevance or obsolescence. 

The general basis for this charge is custom and 
tradition. It would be strange that economics 
alone, as a cluster of ideas and practices, should 
escape from the prison of its own past. Indeed, 
economics has to an extent become institutional- 
ized with its own peculiar organizations, vested 
interests, ceremonials, and rituals, membership 
and hierarchy, saints and sacred writings. 
Though this serves as a iaeans of cohesion and 
continuity, it also sets up obstacles to necessary 
change and reform. 

Four examples of possible obsolescence may 
be used. The obsolescence of much of our value 
theory as actually taught is attested by Galbraith 
in the statement, “To this day the (competitive 
model) abstraction largely undiluted and un- 
qualified is the principle residuum of the effort 
to teach economics to Americans.”* Philip C. 
Newman expresses the same view more provoca- 
tively, “To a large extent . . . (most beginning 
students) are exposed to a harmless and rather 
useless watered down version of Alfred Marshall 
and the Austrian School.’ 

The main grounds for this type of criticism is 
usually in terms of the unreality of the assump- 
tions. We think we know now that the consumer 
does not have full knowledge of price or quality, 
the factors are not fully mobile, the entrepreneur 
typically does not know marginal costs or aver- 
age costs for each product, and is not guided 


®*John K. Galbraith. American Capitalism. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1952. p. 18. 

*Development of Economic 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. p. 405. 
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merely by a desire to maximize profit. Finally, 
pure competition is not the most prevalent price 
situation in the United States. 

The effect of such increased knowledge regard- 
ing the actual operation of the economy is to 
multiply the variables, increase complexity, and 
expand content. For the elementary course this 
means a choice of concentrating on price theory 
to the exclusion of other material and running 
the risk of getting bogged down in hopeless com- 
plexity and abstractionism for the beginning stu- 
dent or sticking to the “undiluted and unquali- 
fied” model, which lags well behind the present 
state of knowledge. 

A second example of alleged obsolescence is in 
the area of oligopoly and product differentiation. 
The tone of treatment is usually one of strong 
condemnation. The effects are generally found 
to be anti-social in terms of inefficiency, destruc- 
tion of free consumer choice, irresponsible 


power, arbitrary and unjust distribution of in- 
come. 

This dark picture of the effect of imperfect 
competition is in harmony with the traditional 
glorification of competition in terms of efficiency 
and freedom. But does this jibe with the facts? 
Is it consistent with the usual description of 


economic progress and increasing rates of pro- 
ductivity? Is it consistent with the emphasis 
placed on the high marginal productivity of 
labor which is normally closely tied to the huge 
capital per man ratio and to research activities 
of large corporations. The long run trend of 
price policies favorable to consumer, and wage 
policies favorable to labor usually point to the 
less competitive industries. Inequality has not 
increased—if anything it has decreased. There 
appears to be, therefore, much evidence that the 
social performance of competition is inferior 
(everywhere except in our elementary texts, 
Schumpeter) and has no right to the claim of 
ideal efficiency. 

A third example is regarding social organiza- 
tion. Elementary economics does not even yet, 
recognize the role of government in economics. 
John Stuart Mill, over eighty years ago was 
ahead of some of our texts today when he wrote, 
“Distribution of wealth . . . depends on the laws 
and customs of society .. . on the opinions and 
feelings . . . of the community. .. .”" John R. 
Commons underlined and broadened this em- 


Joseph Schumpeter. Capitalism, Socialism, and De- 
mocracy. 3rd edition. New York: Harpers, i950. p. 106. 
™ Newman, op. cit., p. 106. 


phasis twenty years ago by showing government 
control as universal and pervasive. Government 
control, he said, was universal in the form of all 
economic institutions such as private property, 
free contract, competition, which are govern- 
ment created, sustained, and administered con- 
trols over individuals and groups.’* War, de- 
pression, world politics and the new role of 
United States as a world power, and the cold 
war, have further extended government into 
economics for the foreseeable future. 

John Maurice Clark, Kenneth Boulding, and 
Calvin Hoover have recently emphasized what 
they consider to be fundamental changes in the 
importance of voluntary organizations.’* Bould- 
ing, for example, in his book The Organizational 
Revolution writes: “... we are still often a 100 
years behind the times, still thinking in terms of 
a society in which organizations are rather small 
and weak. ... The revolution has received little 
study.”* If Boulding is only partly right about a 
lag in our economic studies, then surely the lag 
would be even greater in the elementary course. 

A fourth and final alleged example of obsoles- 
cence is in regard to our increasing world interde- 
pendence. Elementary economics has failed to 
keep pace with world-shaking events of the past 
40 years, events moving us into a different world 
—smaller, more interdependent, more vulnerable 
to self-destruction. First, World War I, eleven 
years later, a world-wide depression of unprece- 
dented severity, interrupted by and leading to 
World War II, the creation and use of atomic 
power for war purposes, five years later the Kor- 
ean War and almost universal revolution, polit- 
ical, social and economic by one-half of the 
world’s people, and now the hydrogen bomb, 
these are events of such immediate and vital con- 
cern to all mankind, that they demand of ele- 
mentary economic education, as it does of all 
social science education, a sharpened examina- 
tion of the relevance of what is being taught. 

An elementary course oriented solely around 
price theory and the efficiency of our own econ- 
omy seems open to the charge of “quaintness” 
and provincialism in this kind of world. In an 
interdependent and unstable economy, can we 
ignore or minimize international economic rela- 


"John R. Commons. Legal Foundations of Capitalism. 
New York: Macmillan, 1924. Chapters 6-8; Institutional 
Economics. New York: Macmillan, 1934. p. 5-7. 

“John M. Clarke. Alternative to Serfdom. New York: 
Knopf, 1948. 

“Kenneth Boulding. The Organizational Revolution. 
New York: Harpers, 1958. p. §-4. 
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tions and business fluctuations in view of the dev- 
astating and universally harmful effects of the 
last great depression? To the average American, 
steady job and freedom from constant war or 
threat of war is probably more important than 
economic efficiency. To the average European or 
Asian any appearance of a pre-occupation by 
United States economists with efficiency and 
economic progress within the United States 
alone is proof of brutal callousness and narrow 
national pride.** A proper respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind suggests strongly that we recast 
the mold of content of economic education. 


IMPLIED RECOMMMENDATIONS 


1. Hammer out individually or collectively, 
not merely another set of “good objectives” but 
a limited set of objectives with one specifically 
selected as the dominant or most important. This 
objective must be specific. General objectives are 
ambiguous, hence meaningless. 

2. Cut content in half using the selected ob- 
jective as a ruthless instrument of selection. This 
will tend toward unity, continuity, clarity. The 
half that is kept can be dealt with more leisurely, 
more completely, and more deeply. More applica- 
tions can be made, more interconnections re- 
vealed. Dr. Mueller, Director of Freshman Phys- 
ics at M.LT., states, “It’s not the amount we 
teach, it’s the thoroughness. It is more important 
for a man to understand thoroughly what he 


* Eugene Staley. Future of Underdeveloped Countries. 
New York: Harpers, 1954. p. 19; Toynbee, op. cit., p. 26. 


has learned than to try to grasp a great deal 
poorly.”2¢ 

g. Integrate our own teaching personality. 
Order and clarity in the classroom can hardly 
exist without order and clarity in the mind of 
the instructor. This depends on being solidly 
rooted in a clear-cut philosophical position.%* 
This involves development and identification of 
our own values. These values should then be 
made explicit as our philosophical assumptions 
—for benefit of students and ourselves. This is 
necessary not only for purposes of consistency in 
selection of content but for purposes of objectiv- 
ity. 

4. Shift the emphasis away from training of 
economic specialists in the elementary course. 
We live in an age of specialization, so we must 
train economic specialists. But we also live in an 
age of interdependence and so must educate for 
general understanding of relationships and so- 
cial wisdom."* It would seem reasonable that if 
the graduate school and the last two years of 
undergraduate work are devoted to developing 
specialists, the first two years may fairly be de- 
voted to the broader purpose. 

Such an orientation would enlist more inter- 
est, would be pointed directly at great persistent 


problems threatening to engulf us, yet escape 
expediency by being rooted in the abiding values 
of democratic tradition. 


* Christian Science Monitor, quotation from news 
article, December 24, 1953, p. 3. 

* Allan D. Gruchy. A book review of Wesley Clair Mitch- 
ell—The Economic Scientist. American Economic Re- 
view. 43:397. June 1953. 





“Maurice Maeterlinck warned us a generation ago that at every crossway on the road that 
leads to the future, each progressive spirit is opposed by a thousand men appointed to guard 
the past. The least that the most of us can do is not to add to this immense dead weight 


that nature drags along. 


The least that the less timid of us can do is to go out into this generation and stand for 


the essential truths of our time—that man’s future on earth need not be canceled; that we 
need not resign ourselves to catastrophe; that our political ingenuity still may rescue us 
from ruin; that our moral standards still are here; that some things, like war and injustice, 
may seem everlasting, but that these things are everlastingly wrong, must be everlast- 
ingly fought, and must some day be conquered.” (From Chester Bowles, “Win the Uncom- 
mitted World.” in Alternatives to the H-bomb, published by The Beacon Press of Boston, 


1955) 











A Word About Field Trips 


Haverly O. Moyer 











PARENT, in the course of conversation 
about his child’s progress in school, 
made a rather drastic criticism of the 

practice of taking children on trips to visit gro- 
cery stores, the fire house, the post office, or in- 
dustrial plants in the community. He pointed 
out that he had been skeptical about the educa- 
tional value of these trips for some time but the 
final conviction had come the day he was invited 
to take part in such a trip. He reported that he 
arrived a little earlier than the appointed time 
in hopes that he could learn what the purposes 
of the trip were, since he could not get a satis- 
factory statement from his own son. 

The other children seemed equally vague. 
When questioned, they said that they had been 
studying paper making and were going to the 
mill to see how it was done. They didn’t appear 
to know what specific things they were going to 
look for, and they didn’t have any idea what 
they were expected to do when they reached the 
mill. At the mill itself the children trailed after 
a guide who gave a cursory explanation as he 
led the pupils from one spot to another. The 
children asked a few questions—all of which 
were concerned with the names of something. 
These were the “What’s-that” type of question. 
On the way to and from the mill the children 
talked about anything but paper making. After 
their return they wrote a “thank you” letter to 
the drivers and to the plant manager. The letters 
in no way indicated that the pupils had profited 
from the trip. 

Back in the classroom, the teacher asked the 
pupils what they had learned. They told her 
what they had seen and showed some interest 
in the number of samples that they had been 
able to collect, but the class discussion did not 
help to make the experience meaningful or stim- 
ulate the pupils’ interest in the subject of paper 
making. 








These suggestions for conducting successful field 
trips come to us from a professor of education at the 
State University Teachers College in Plattsburgh, 
New York. 
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The parent recognized that the pupils had 
learned something from the experience, but he 
felt that too much time had been wasted on un- 
directed activities and discussion. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that a teacher should try to 
squeeze every bit of educational value out of 
such a trip.” 

Without apologizing for this particular trip, 
one could point out that most teachers do man- 
age to make field trips rich and meaningful ex- 
periences for their pupils. One could also add 
that the successful trip involves far more than 
meets the eye. 


EDUCATING THE PARENTS 


In the first place, it is important for the com- 
munity itself, as well as for the teacher, to under- 
stand what field trips can contribute to the over- 
all educational program. 

Many parents seem to believe that such trips 
are merely pleasant excursions, a “day off” from 
school, an escape from the more serious business 
of education, 

Teachers can help to correct this misconcep- 
tion by taking only those trips that serve a defi- 
nite purpose. But—and this is important—teach- 
ers should try to make this purpose clear to both 
pupils and parents. If a teacher would solicit the 
help of parents on every trip and work closely 
with those who volunteer, making sure that the 
parents understand why the pupils are engaging 
in this activity, the specific information that the 
pupils are expected to acquire, the step-by-step 
procedure that is to be followed, and the results 
that are anticipated, he would not only have a 
more adequately supervised trip, but he would 
also have a group of people who would de- 
fend the trip against any critics in the commu- 
nity. ; 

Not only should the parents know the pur- 
poses, the definite procedures, the outline of in- 
formation, and the anticipated outcomes, but 
the museum director, or the postmaster, or the 
farmer who may be host to the class should also 
know of these details in full. Obviously, the 
principal and supervisor should likewise have 
this information. 

If the teacher selects, as far as possible, a differ- 
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ent group of parents for each trip, eventually, 
they will educate other people with whom they 
are acquainted. They will interpret the commu- 
nity resource program to the community. If par- 
ents are convinced and satisfied with the merits 
of a school trip, there is considerable assurance 
that critics of the program will be converted, or 
at least conciliated. The parents who have had a 
part in conducting a trip and have seen that it 
has values that cannot possibly be attained from 
books alone, will do the work of informing 
skeptics. 

Exactly how can the parents be prepared to do 
their part? After the plans are complete and 
clear to the children, the principal, and the host, 
a duplicated letter can be sent home with each 
child requesting volunteers who can take a small 
group of children in their automobiles. From 
those indicating a willingness to help, one for 
each five pupils should be chosen. If there are 
more than enough, the remainder can be as- 
sured of their need for services on a future trip. 
A meeting should be held with the parent-guides 
to explain carefully the purposes, procedure, and 
their part as guides before the day of the trip. If 
at all possible, the parents should be taken on a 
preliminary tour so that they will be able to help 
the children to discover what they are going to 
look for. When it is not possible for the parents 
and teacher to preview the tour, the teacher 
should provide each parent with a copy of the 
outline of information that the children need to 
discover. Each parent should also be encouraged 
to become thoroughly familiar with the ques- 
tions which the children are to ask. The children 
should have had a part in the planning and a 
very definite list of things to look for, to ask 
about, to find out. They should know how to 
act, what courtesies to practice, what dangers to 
avoid both enroute and within the plant. They 
should be able to talk to the drivers about the 
things they hope to see and learn, and on their 
return they should be able to discuss some of the 
things they did discover. If the visit has been 
worthwhile, the children will be busy on the re- 
turn trip reporting, analyzing, and comparing 
reactions to the many things they have seen and 
heard. 


HELPING PupPpits DRAW CONCLUSIONS 


The second phase of field trips which should 
be given more attention than it often receives is 
that of the summarizing or culminating activity. 
Frequently, the end of the trip is the end of the 
project. Actually, the most important learnings 


can be developed after the children are back in 
the classroom. 

As a rule, children like to talk about where 
they have been and the things they have seen 
and done. The teacher should encourage them 
to talk, but he should also try to direct the 
discussion along meaningful lines. Carefully 
phrased questions will help the pupils to reach 
larger understandings. Where did the factory 
(if the visit were to a factory) get the raw ma- 
terials? How did the workers convert these raw 
materials into finished products? What does this 
particular industry contribute to the community 
and to the nation? 

Letters are another effective means of summar- 
izing the lessons gained from a field trip. These 
letters can be sent to the management of the in- 
dustry visited, to the parent who accompanies 
the group on the trip, or, for that matter, to all 
the parents of the children in the class. The 
letters should be more than “thank you’’ notes. 
They should also contain some of the pupils’ re- 
actions to what they saw, an evaluation in their 
own words of the whole project. Letters of this 
kind are in their own right a valuable educa- 
tional experience. They also serve the further 
purpose of convincing the host or hosts and the 
parents that the trip was much more than “a 
day off from school.” 

There are, of course, many other summarizing 
activities in which the pupils can engage. Book- 
lets which can be shown to parents are always 
useful. So, too, are reports to the principal, the 
supervisor, or the local newspaper; a program for 
the school assembly or for another class; or a tape 
recording of the pupils’ reactions. All of these 
activities give the pupils a real reason to record 
complete, accurate information; to correct inter- 
pretations and draw valid conclusions; and to 
write clearly, spell accurately, and use good sen- 
tence structure. Any one of these should stimulate 
the children to think more willingly about the 
“how” and “why” of what they saw and to work 
through the observations and data toward deeper 
understandings. 

Carefully planned field trips will do much to 
eliminate the criticism to which. teachers who 
carry on such projects are so often exposed. Even 
more important, the children will enjoy experi- 
ences they can never get within the four walls of 
the classroom. And the competent teacher will 
find that she has almost innumerable opportu- 
nities to use these experiences to build larger and 
deeper understandings of the world in which the 
pupils are learning to live and work and play. 





Making the Most of the Chalkboard 


Sam Duker 








EW EDUCATIONAL devices have as 

long a history as the blackboard. The 

chalkboard, as it is now most often re- 
ferred to in deference to its recent chameleon- 
like change in color, has a history going back 
to at least 1497. Such names as Comenius, Mark 
Hopkins, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard are 
associated with its development. 

Notwithstanding this long history and it’s al- 
most universal presence in all classrooms from 
kindergarten to graduate school, the use made of 
this teaching aid is often less than the most efh- 
cient. It is, perhaps, another case of familiarity 
breeding contempt, neglect, and carelessness. 

There have been many physical changes since 
the day when the painted wooden blackboard 
was standard equipment in schoolrooms. Various 
materials now used range from slate, glass, and 
composition to magnetized steel coated with 
porcelain. Colors have run the gamut of pastel 
colors although green seems to be the most popu- 
lar substitute for black. Swinging, sliding, re- 
volving, and portable chalkboards have become 
commonplace. The fundamental purposes and 
the best techniques for its use have not, however, 
changed a great deal. 

The chalkboard can, when used intelligently 
and thoughtfully, be a very valuable aid to effec- 
tive teaching by the social studies teacher. Be- 
cause, unlike other visual aids, the chalkboard is 
so universally available to the teacher, making 
the best use of it becomes an important element 
in the learning of many more children than are 
affected by the use of other visual aids. 

The chalkboard is subjected to both mis-use 
and non-use. The use of the chalkboard for per- 
manent displays, for material which could just 
as well be run off on a duplicator, for bulletin 
board purposes, or for endless amounts of ma- 
terial to be copied by pupils, makes it unavail- 
able for its proper uses. Surveys have shown that 
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in many classrooms almost no use of any kind is 
made of the chalkboards. 

The social studies teacher can make effective 
use of the board to: 

1. Organize thinking through outlines. 

2. Organize plans for unit or committee work. 

g. Help in the pooling of ideas. 

4. Develop relationships; for example, by the use of 

time lines. 

5. Give immediate explanations or impromptu ex- 

amples. 

6. List alternatives for a class choice. 

One of the prime rules for use of this promi- 
nent and conspicuous classroom fixture is to ob- 
serve practices to assure neatness. When empty, 
the board should be clean. This applies also to 
erasers and chalk trays. Work no longer needed 
should be removed from the board promptly. 
Chalkboards should not be filled with crowded 
work. Such crowding, resulting from an attempt 
to use every bit of available space, leads to a 
cluttered untidy look. It is surprising often to 
observe careless use of the board, in respects 
similar to those just mentioned, in classrooms 
which are otherwise impeccably neat and tidy. 
Needless to say, the one unattractive feature in 
the room becomes the most conspicuous. 

Be versatile in the use of the board. One way 
to avoid getting into a rut in using this device 
is to take advantage of mechanical aids. A panto- 
graph is useful in placing maps or diagrams on 
the board; templates, kept from year to year, 
used with a dusty eraser are aids to quickly put- 
ting graphic material on the board; colored chalk 
attracts attention and lends emphasis to im- 
portant points; a chalk compass is invaluable in 
drawing circles or arcs; and an opaque projector 
will throw the outline of a map or other figure 
on the board where it can speedily be traced. 

The skillful teacher does not monopolize the 
use of the board. Pupils taken an interest and feel 
pride in the appearance of the chalkboard and its 
contents when they have a part to play. Like the 
teacher, pupils need to develop ease and confi- 
dence in the use of the board. Practice helps in 
this respect, of course, but instruction in proper 
posture and ways of using chalk will be of even 
greater assistance. Praising good or improved 
work is a good confidence builder also. 
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A long-known but seldom used “trick” is thor- 
oughly to soak chalk in a super-saturated sugar 
solution. Writing on the board with such a piece 
of chalk, after it has dried, is not erasable with 
an ordinary chalkboard eraser but can readily be 
washed off with water. Teachers find this very 
useful when, for example, children are being 
asked to place certain information on a map. It is 
possible in such a case to erase the offered in- 
formation without destroying the map itself. 
Many other uses of such fixated chalk suggest 
themselves to the ingenious teacher. 

Saving unusable small bits of chalk, dissolving 
them in water, and then making a thin paste out 
of them, gives rise to a similar phenomenon. 
When this substance is applied to the board 
with a brush and allowed to dry, it also will not 
yield to an eraser, although it can easily be 
washed off. Very attractive blackboard displays, 
in color, if desired, by adding water colors to the 
mixture, result from the use of this chalk and 
water mixture which lends a three-dimensional 
appearance to the display. On parents’ nights or 
during such an occasion as Open School Week, 
such displays add to the attractiveness of the 
room. It is a surprising fact that many class- 
rooms, otherwise all decked out for visitors, have 
completely blank blackboards at such times. 


The popularity of the chalkboard is not en- 
hanced when a spine-tingling squeak is com- 
monly associated with its use. Such squeaking 
is easily avoided by breaking the chalk and di- 
minishing the angle between chalk and board. 

Long periods of class time should not be taken 
up by writing on the board. Such writing, when 
time-consuming, should be done ahead of time 
and can then be covered by a map or a roller 
shade attached to the top of the board. 

A teacher should always check work he has 
placed on the board. The material should be 
clearly visible to all those for whom it is in- 
tended. Shades and lights should be adjusted to 
avoid the eyestrain associated with glare on the 
board, 

As long ago as 1842, in his Fifth Annual Re- 
port of Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Horace Mann said in part, “This 
cheap, simple, and most effective piece of ap- 
paratus, the blackboard, which a few years ago 
was not known in our schools, is now deemed 
invaluable and indispensable by all the best 
teachers in the State.”” The importance and po- 
tential value of this “piece of apparatus” has 
not diminished with the years, even though 
many other visual aids have now become avail- 
able to teachers. 


Unforgettable Authors 


In his Autobiography, Benjamin Franklin re- 
lates the following conversation with General 
Edward Braddock on the eve of the General’s 
illfated attempt to capture Fort Duquesne: 

“After taking Fort Duquesne,’ says he, ‘I am 
to proceed to Niagara; and, having taken that, to 
Frontenac, if the season will allow time, and I 
suppose it will, for Duquesne can hardly detain 
me above three or four days; and then I see 
nothing that can obstruct my march to Niagara.’ 
Having before revolved in my mind the long 
line his army must make in their march by a 
very narrow road, to be cut for them through 
the woods and bushes, and also what I had read 
of a former defeat of fifteen hundred French, 
who invaded the Iroquois country, I had con- 
ceived some doubts and some fears for the event 
of the campaign. But I ventured only to say, “To 
be sure, sir, if you arrive well before Duquesne, 
with these fine troops, so well provided with 


artillery, that place not yet completely fortified, 
and as we hear with no very strong garrison, can 
probably make but a short resistance. The only 
danger I apprehend of obstruction to your 
march is from ambuscades of Indians, who, by 
constant practice, are dexterous in laying and 
executing them; and the slender line, near four 
miles long, which your army must make, may 
expose it to be attacked by surprise in its flanks, 
and to be cut like a thread into several pieces, 
which, from their distance, can not come up in 
time to support each other.’ 

“He smiled at my ignorance, and replied, 
‘These savages may, indeed, be a formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia, but upon 
the king’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it 
is impossible they should make any impression.’ 
I was conscious of an impropriety in my disput- 
ing with a military man in matters of his pro- 
fession, and said no more... .” 





Doctoral Theses on Social Studies 
in Foreign Countries 


Walter Crosby Eells 








HE WRITER has recently completed a 

study of some 15,000 doctoral disserta- 

tions in the field of education which have 
been accepted by American institutions of higher 
education. More than 1000 of these have dealt 
with various phases of education in foreign coun- 
tries. Titles of all dissertations in education and 
related fields have been examined in Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1934-54, 21 vols.); 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education 
(Washington: United States Office of Education, 
1929-41, 13 vols., and continued in manuscript 
to 1952); W. S. Monroe’s Theses in Education 
Accepted by American Colleges and Universities 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1920-28, 6 vols.); 
American Doctoral Dissertations Printed (Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1921-28, 27 vols.); 
and many other specialized bibliographies, cata- 
logs, and abstracts published by individual in- 
stitutions and organizations.* 

Of the dissertations concerned with foreign 
education, no less than 82 were found which deal 
with some aspects of education in the social stud- 
ies field in various countries. They are spread 
over a period of more than 40 years, the first 
two noted having been written in 1913 at Colum- 
bia University and at New York University. Half 
of them have been written in the past 11 years. 

These dissertations have been accepted at 21 
American universities, Columbia University lead- 
ing with 29, followed by New York University 
with 15. Chicago has eight, Ohio State has five, 
Michigan and Southern California three each, 
Denver, Fordham, Harvard, and Syracuse two 
each, and eleven other institutions one each. 








The author, formerly professor of education at 
Stanford University and, later, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, was from 
1947 to 1951 Adviser on Higher Education on Gen- 
eral MacArthur's staff in Japan. He is the author of 
numerous articles and a score of books. 








Following is a list of the dissertations on edu- 
cation in the social studies in foreign countries, 
arranged geographically, with name of author, 
title of dissertation, institution at which it was 
accepted, and date of acceptance. 


GENERAL 


Hansome, Marius. “World Workers’ Educa- 
tional Movements: Their Social Significance.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 


NorTH AMERICA 
British West Indies 


Matthews, Basil. “The Negro Family in 
Trinidad.” Fordham University, 1947. 


Canada 


Best, Ernest Maurice. “Social Reconstruction 
in Canada.” New York University, 1920. 

Cragg, Edith Marion Catherine. “A Study of 
the Content of Literature Textbooks for English- 
Speaking Students in Canadian High Schools in 
Relation to International Understanding Be- 
tween the United States and Canada and Ca- 
nadian Unity.” Northwestern University, 1950. 

Finn, Theophilus G. “The Social Studies Pro- 
gram in the Province of Alberta.” Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

Gross, Carl Henry. “Education in British Co- 
lumbia, with Particular Consideration of the 
Natural and Social Factors.” Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1939. 

Kidd, James Robbins. “A Study to Formulate 
a Plan for the Work of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Kistler, Ruth B. “Religion, Education, and 
Language as Factors in French-Canadian Cul- 
tural Survival.” New York University, 1947. 

Losier, Sister St. Michael. ‘An Evaluation of 
Education for Democracy in the Secondary 
Schools of the Maritime Provinces of Canada.” 
Fordham University, 1952. 


*For a brief report of the general study, see W. C. 
Eells, “American Doctoral Dissertations on Foreign Educa- 
tion,” Higher Education, 12:19-22, October 1955. 
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McCarthy, Joseph V. “The Effectiveness of the 
Nova Scotia High School Curriculum in Prepar- 
ing Urban High School Graduates for Vocations, 
for Citizenship, and for the Worthy Use of Lei- 
sure Time.” Harvard University, 1950. 

Solbert, Patricia A. “Some Value Attitudes of 
Returned Canadian Veterans.” University of 
Chicago, 1949. 

Cuba 

Read, Gerald H. “Civic-Military Rural Educa- 
tion in Cuba: Eleven Eventful Years, 1935-1946.” 
Ohio State University, 1950. 


Mexico 

Delmez, Albert Jaures. “The History of the 
Cultural Missions in Mexican Education.” Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1950. 

Fisher, Glen H. “Directed Culture Change in 
Latin America: The Application of Modern 
Theories of Culture Change to an Analysis of the 
Mexican Pilot Project in Basic Education in San- 
tiago, Nayarit, Mexico.” University of North 
Carolina, 1953. 

Puerto Rico 

Mellado, Ramon Antonio. “Culture and Edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico.” Columbia University, 
1947- 

SouTH AMERICA 
Bolivia 

Beck, Bessie Dunn. “A Study of Changing So- 
cial Attitudes in the American Institutes of Bo- 
livia.” University of Chicago, 1935. 


Chile 


Salas-Silva, Irma. “The Socio-Economic Com- 
position of the Secondary School Population of 
Chile.” Columbia University, 1930. 


Paraguay 


Elliott, Arthur Elwood. “Paraguay: Its Cul- 
tural Heritage, Social Conditions, and Educa- 
tional Problems.” Columbia University, 1931. 


EUROPE 
General 


Harper, Heber Reece. “What European and 
American Students Think on_ International 
Problems: A Comparative Study of the World- 
mindedness of University Students.” Columbia 
University, 1931. (Includes students from Austria, 


Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 


Great Britain, and Switzerland.) 


Belgium 


Frost, Henry H. “The Functional Sociology of 
Emile Waxweiler, Director (1go2-1916) of the 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay of Brussels, Bel- 
gium.” University of California, 1935. 

Madison, Bernice Q. “Education for Social 
Work in Belgium.” University of Chicago, 1953. 


Germany 

Bason, Cecilia Hatrick. “Study of the Home- 
land and Civilization in the Elementary Schools 
of Germany, with Special Reference to the Edu- 
cation of Teachers.’’ Columbia University, 1937. 

Connor, Alice Mary. “A Comparative Study 
of the Social Theories of Education of Otto Will- 
mann and John Dewey.” New York University, 
1944. 

Harper, H. R. (See listing under “General” 
above.) 

Hartshorne, Edward Y. “The German Uni- 
versities and National Socialism.” University of 
Chicago, 1938. 

Meyer, William T. “The Ideas of Race and 
Nationality in the Education of National So- 
cialist Germany.” State University of Iowa, 1937. 


Great Britain 
Harper, H. R. (See listing under “General” 
above.) 

Kimball, Elsa Peverly. “Sociology and Educa- 
tion: An Analysis of the Theories of Spencer and 
Ward.” Columbia University, 1932. 

Sherman, Charles Lester. “Relation Between 
Herbert Spencer’s Social and Educational Phi- 
losophy.” New York University, 1913. 

Shorpshire, Olive Estil. ““The Teaching of His- 
tory in English Schools.” Columbia University 
1936. 

Italy 

Covello, Leonard. ‘““The Social Background of 
the Italo-American School Child: A Study of the 
Southern Italian Family Mores and Their Effect 
on the School Situation in Italy and America.” 
New York University, 1944. 

Roeder, William. “Roman Civic Education as 
Revealed in the Literature of the ‘Golden Age’ 
(70 B.C. to 25 A.D.).” New York University, 1933. 

Russia 

Doniger, Simon. “Children’s Literature in the 
Soviet Union as a Method in Social Education.” 
New York University, 1938. 





DOCTORAL THESES 25 


Levit, Martin, “Education in Soviet Political 
and Social Theory.” University of Chicago, 1950. 

Rockoff, Garson. “A Supplementary Reader on 
a Boy’s Life in Russia (1902-11) and His Growing 
Up in America (1911-1938).” New York Univer- 
sity, 1939. 

AFRICA 
Belgian Congo 


Leasure, Nettie Norris. “Education for the Ba- 
Kongo Village Based upon a Sociological Study 
of BaKongo Life.” Columbia University, 1939. 


Egypt 

Ibrahim, Abdel-Latif Fouad. “Social Studies 
in Egyptian Secondary Schools and the Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers of These Studies 
During the Period 1930-1947." Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

Sarhan, El-Demerdash Abdel-Meguid. “In- 
terests and Culture: A Comparative Study of In- 
terests, Concerns, Wishes, Likes, Dislikes, and 
Happiest Days of Egyptian and American Chil- 
dren.” Columbia University, 1951. 

Shehab, Ibrahim Khalil. “Personal and Social 
Problems as Identified by Egyptian Adolescents.” 
Columbia University, 1953. 


South Africa 


Brueckner, K. R. “The Curriculum Implica- 
tions of the Changing Culture and Civilization 
of the South African Native.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. 


ASIA 
General 


Kiell, Norman Tenese. “A Study of Attitudes 
of Indian and Pakistani Students: A Study of 
Attitudes of Indian and Pakistani Students in 
the United States Toward America and Ameri- 
can Democracy and the Responsibility of Ameri- 
can Educational Institutions Toward Exchange 
of Students.” Columbia University, 1949. 

Roe, Chungil Yhan. “The True Function of 
Education in Social Adjustment: A Comparative 
Estimate and Criticism of the Educational 
Teachings of Confucious and the Philosophy of 
John Dewey with a View to Evolving a Project 
for a System of National Education which will 
Meet the Needs of Korea.” University of Ne- 
braska, 1928. 

Wilson, James Newton. “A Handbook on the 
Political Geography of the Orient.” Columbia 
University, 1949. 


Afghanistan 


Kayeum, Abdul. “Recommendations for Im- 
provement of the Instruction in the Social Sci- 
ences for Schools in Afghanistan Based on a Cul- 
tural Study of Afghans.” University of Denver, 
1947- 

Ceylon 

Miller, Charles Winthrop. “Education and the 
Family Among the Jaffnese of Ceylon.” Colum- 
bia University, 1929. 


China 


Busch, Heinrich. “The Tung-lin Academy and 
Its Political and Philosophical Significance.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 

Chan, Shau Yi. “Studies in the Influence of 
China upon English Culture During the Eight- 
eenth Century.’ University of Chicago, 1928. 

Chao, Pu Hsia Frederick. “Education for a 
Democratic China.” Columbia University, 1946. 

Chen, Sih Kong. “A Plan for Adult Education 
in China Based on the Experiences of Major Ex- 
periments of Adult Education, the Resources of 
the Social Conditions in China, and the History 
of Chinese Education in the Last Fifty Years.” 
Columbia University, 1942. 

Chen, Wei Lun. “A Sociological Foundation 
for Adult Education in China.” New York Uni- 
versity, 1935. 

Chen, William J. “Some Controversies on Chi- 
nese Education and Culture.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 

Chu, Shih Ying. “The Problem of Life and 
the Problem of Education as Viewed by the An- 
cient Chinese Thinkers—with Constructive 
Analyses and Suggestions Towards a Philosophy 
of Education.” Harvard University, 1926. 

Chuang, Chai Hsuan. “Tendencies Toward a 
Democratic System of Education in China.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1922. 

Huang, Lucy. “Dating and Courtship Innova- 
tions of Chinese Students in America.” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1954. 

Li, Mei Yun. “An Analysis of Social Economic 
Conditions in Peng-Shan Hsien, Szechuan, 
China, Looking Toward Improvement of Educa- 
tional Program.” Cornell University, 1945. 

Lo, R. Y. “The Social Teaching of Confucius.” 
Syracuse University, 1914. 

Lung, Chieng Fu. “The Evolution of Chinese 
Social Thought.” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1935. 

Wong, Pearl Hui. “A Comparative Study of 
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Four Social Movements in China from 1912 to 
1942.” University of Southern California, 1946. 


India 


Das, Parimal. “Foundations for Guidance in 
Indian Philosophical and Social Thought.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1950. 

Elliott, Vida C. “The Education of Hindu 
Women from Ancient Days with Its Bearing on 
the Preparation of the Hindu Woman for Her 
Place in Society.” New York University, 1947. 

Kiell, N. T. (See listing under “General” 
above.) 

Levai, Blaise. “A Study of Group Discussions 
among Indian Students on a Controversial Sub- 
ject.” University of Michigan, 1952. (Based on 
opinions of 120 graduate students from India 
and Pakistan in four American universities on 
the “Future of India and Pakistan: United or 
Disunited?’’) 

Mathew, Mariam. “Preschool Education in 
South India: Psychological and _ Sociological 
Foundations.” Columbia University, 1950. 

Hamdani, Mohsin Saiyedi Taher. “A Plan to 
Develop an Educational Program for Social Liv- 
ing in Elementary Schools of Bombay Province.” 
New York University, 1952. 

Shilotri, Prabhaker S. “Indo-Aryan Thought 
and Culture and Their Bearing on Present Day 
Problems in India: An Argument from the 
Standpoint of a Native of That Country.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1913. 

Vakharia, Parin H. “Some Problems of Child 
Care in India: The Influence of Culture and 
Social Conditions on Indian Children.” New 
School for Social Research, 1950. 


Iraq 

Akrawi, Matta. “Curriculum Construction in 
the Primary Schools of Iraq in the Light of a 
Study of the Political, Economic, Social, Hygenic, 
and Educational Conditions and Problems of 
the Country, with Some Reference to the Educa- 
tion of Teachers: A Preliminary Investigation.” 
Columbia University, 1943. 

El-Hashimi, Khalid Mahmood. “A Reconstruc- 
tion of Teacher Education in Iraq, with Special 
Reference to Arab-Muslim Culture.” Ohio State 
University, 1942. 

Toma, Stephen. “Culture Challenge to Educa- 
tion in the Arab World with Special Reference 
to Teacher Education in Iraq.” Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1940. 

Japan 


Walter Edward. “The Middle 


Hoffsomer, 


School as the Place in Japan Where the Civiliza- 
tion of the East and West Can Best Be Amalga- 
mated.” Columbia University, 1918. 

Ibanez, Dalmyra M. “A Study of the Cultural 
Background of Japanese Education.” University 
of Southern California, 1948. 

Ike, Nobutaka. “The Democratic Movement 
in Meiji Japan.” Published as “The Beginnings 
of Political Democracy in Japan.” Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1949. 

Kerlinger, Frederick N. “The Development of 
Democratic Control in Japanese Education: A 
Study of Attitude Change in Shikoku, 1948- 
1949.” University of Michigan, 1953. 

Maruyama, Kazuteru. “A Study of the Ideals 
of Japanese Children as Determined by Social 
Environment.” New York University, 1920. 

Takayama, Kuyashi. “Fundamental Considera- 
tions Underlying the Reconstruction of the 
School Curriculum in Japan: A _ Sociological 
Search for Criteria of the Reconstruction of the 
Public Elementary School Curriculum in View of 
the Modern Transition in the National Life of 
Japan, Especially Since 1918.” New York Uni- 
versity, 1928. 

Korea 

Karl, Hongkee. “A Critical Evaluation of 
Modern Social Trends in Korea.” University of 
Chicago, 1934. 

Roe, C. Y. (See listing under “General” above.) 

Suhr, Myong W. “Together We Live: A Pro- 
posed Civics Textbook for the Elementary 
Schools in the New Korea.” George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1954. 


Malaya 
Ho, Seng Ong. “An Evaluation of the Educa- 
tion System of British Malaya with Special Refer- 
ence to Need for Unity in Its Plural Society.” 
University of Denver, 1949. 


Philippines 

Borlongan, Deogracias. “The Significance of 
Vocational Choices of Philippine High School 
Seniors.” University of Michigan, 1941. 

Espiritu, Socarro C. “A Study of the Treat- 
ment of the Philippines in Selected Social Studies 
Textbooks Published in the United States for 
Use in the Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 
Syracuse University, 1954. 

Lear, Elmer N. “Collaboration, Resistance, 
and Liberation: A Study of Society and Educa- 
tion in Leyte, the Philippines, under Japanese 
Occupation.” Columbia University, 1951. 

(Concluded on page 28) 





The Lisbon Earthquake 


Albert Alexander 








OME catastrophes demand of man far more 

than relief and rehabilitation: they liter- 

ally call for re-thinking on a universal 
scale. This was so with the man-made cataclysm 
of Hiroshima, whose tenth anniversary we have 
just recalled. Similarly, the great earthquake at 
Lisbon on November 1, 1755, shook the minds 
of men. 

While controversy surrounds most statistics 
dealing with the Lisbon earthquake, there is 
little doubt that it is one of the most severe on 
record. Voltaire’s classic description in Candide 
vividly paints the tragic scene after the earth 
started to tremble under the feet of the people 
of Lisbon: “The sea rose in foaming masses in 
the port and smashed the ships which rode at 
anchor. Whirlwinds of flame and ashes covered 
the streets and squares; the houses collapsed, the 
roofs were thrown upon the foundations, and the 
foundations were scattered; thirty thousand in- 
habitants of every age and both sexes were 
crushed under the ruins.” 

In all, there were three shocks. The first, which 
lasted two minutes, shook the earth so slightly 
that an eyewitness recalled that he thought it 
had been caused by a passing vehicle. Two min- 
utes later a second quake was felt, and this time 
its violence left no doubt as to what it was. Dur- 
ing its ten minute visitation of terror the dust 
from falling buildings was so great it obscured 
the sun. Next came another awful tremor, and 
the buildings which still remained standing now 
came tumbling down, bringing added dust, and 
plunging the city into total darkness. After 
twenty minutes of death-spelling noises, all be- 
came quiet. Then, to quote an eyewitness, ‘“‘a 
very boisterous wind” suddenly arose, fanning 
the flames of the candle-fed fires which had 
broken out all over the city. 

Unfortunately, a combination of circum- 








In this, the latest of a number of articles he has 
contributed to Social Education, Mr. Alexander, who 
teaches social studies in Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical 
High School, discusses the catastrophe that shattered 
Lisbon on November 1, 1755. 
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stances made the disaster greater than it might 
otherwise have been. For one thing, the quake 
occurred on All Saints Day, which meant that 
candles had been burning since early morning in 
homes and churches. Then, to make matters 
worse, the earthquake struck at a bad time: 
shortly before ten in the morning—an hour when 
most of the people were at church. The violent 
movements of the earth caused the roofs of 
heavy stone to topple on the congregants, who, 
if they were not crushed to death, died in the 
flames. 

The people experienced all the possible ele- 
ments of horror. To falling stones and fires must 
be added the forty foot tidal wave which en- 
gulfed those who rushed to the quays after hav- 
ing escaped the earlier shocks. Furthermore, man, 
or at least a lower species, contributed looting 
and murder to the scene of despair. Valuable 
records, irreplaceable documents, were lost, and, 
since there exists no inventory of Lisbon’s art 
treasures of that time, we cani: »%t even guess what 
the world has lost. 

The older, medieval section of Europe’s west- 
ernmost capitol was completely destroyed. So, 
for that matter, were the towns within a distance 
of 20 leagues. “I write to you from the depths of 
the country,” complained a survivor, “for there 
is not a habitable house left. Lisbon has van- 
ished!” 

Built on a more substantial foundation of 
basalt, the newer section of Lisbon survived the 
earthquake. 

The Lisbon earthquake, whose tremors were 
reportedly felt as far north as Norway and as far 
south as North Africa, made a profound impres- 
sion on Europe. Great Britain was the first to 
offer help. Parliament voted the then tremen- 
dous sum of one hundred thousand pounds to 
aid the victims, in addition to gifts of food and 
clothing. Spain changed her tariff laws to favor 
Portugal’s recovery. Also, large sums of money 
and provisions from all over Europe were gen- 
erously offered by sympathetic nations and indi- 
viduals. 

Like today’s moral and intellectual repercus- 
sions from man-made cataclysmic weapons, Lis- 
bon’s disaster registered severely on the mental 
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seismographs of some of the outstanding thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. A noted historian of 
Portugal declares that to the little country on the 
Iberian peninsula the earthquake was “more 
than a cataclysm of nature; it was a moral revo- 
lution.” 

So shattered was the moral and material struc- 
ture of Lisbon society that it was seriously pro- 
posed that the government be transferred to Rio 
de Janeiro, the capital of its great colony! For- 
tunately, the crisis brought to complete power a 
ruthless, but exceedingly capable dictator, Pom- 
bal. 

Although many of his reforms were to be 
short lived, his great schemes and actual reforms 
shook Portuguese society loose from its medieval 
foundations. Starting with physical reconstruc- 
tion while Lisbon was still smouldering, he built 
a new and more modern city. Taxation, civil 
law, and public administration were reformed, 
new industries were set up, communications were 
improved, colonial relationships were re-evalu- 
ated, and education was revamped. Above all, by 
his ensuing power conflicts with the nobility and 
the clergy, Pombal helped Portugal advance on 
the road to a more modern society. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in Europe numerous ac- 
counts of the great earthquake were being pub- 
lished in virtually all languages. More than 20 
reports, not including magazine articles, were 
published in 1755 in England alone! The great 
philosopher Immanuel Kant took time out from 
his studies to write a book on the theory of 
earthquakes. But the intellectual crisis in which 
Europe was embroiled for almost all the rest of 
the century took place mainly in France. Basi- 
cally, the great quarrel of the age concerned the 
validity of the popular optimistic philosophy of 


Leibniz, who believed that ‘What is, is Right,” 
and that this is the “best of all possible worlds.” 
Voltaire, in his long poem, “The Lisbon Earth- 
quake,” vigorously attacked this philosophy as 
unprogressive in that “physical evil deserved 
man’s attention.” It was also a cruel dogma, he 
believed, in that it implied that “your particular 
misfortune is nothing, it contributes to the uni- 
versal good.” 

Rousseau, in an impassioned refutation, main- 
tained an “all is good” theme. In Candide Volt- 
aire, as we know, returned to the fray with 
slashing attacks on Rousseau and Leibniz for 
their overly-optimistic views concerning human 
progress. Practically all the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century took sides in what has been 
called the “theology of earthquakes.” Such was 
the exchange of arguments, in fact, that the 
wordy Dr. Johnson complained that he was 
weary of hearing about the subject. 

While no such clear-cut philosophical discus- 
sion fills our twentieth century air, we scarcely 
need be reminded that, once again recent catas- 
trophes have sent man to meditate on life’s eter- 
nal questions. Obviously, man is worried about 
possible misuse of fission and fusion. 

In addition, nature, with her unladylike hurri- 
canes of recent years, and the devastating floods 
of the past summer, has intruded into what had 
begun to seem to many like a man-manipulated 
world. While we are, today, better equipped for 
relief and rehabilitation than the Portuguese 
were two hundred years ago, it is well to remem- 
ber that as in the case of the Lisbon debacle, the 
Northeast floods were not even predicted, much 
less staved off. 

Nature’s calamities and their aftermath of re- 
evaluation are still very much with us. 
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Teaching the New Deal: 
History Marches On 


Richard E. Gross 








HROUGHOUT the 1940’s, when teach- 

ing United States history and Problems 

classes, this writer found the New Deal 
providing one of his favorite units; class evalua- 
tions also revealed the topic as pertinent and 
popular among the students. Have these condi- 
tions changed? A few months ago, I had the op- 
portunity to renew my acquaintance with this 
period of history as I observed a number of dif- 
ferent classes in eight schools where either a prac- 
tice teacher or the regular instructor was han- 
dling the New Deal. I was anxious to discover 
how the New Deal fares today in the high school 
social studies curriculum. 

At first glance, these mentors were to be com- 
mended, for they were beyond the Civil War 
and even beyond World War I, and with time 
still remaining they were evidently not going to 
bring their courses to a remote conclusion at a 
period which would rob their pupils of the valu- 
able study of the most important 35 years to 50 
years in their immediate past. Nevertheless, in 
most of these rooms one could sense a lethargy 
and a lack of interest on the part of the learners— 
more so than could be blamed upon the warm 
spring weather billowing in the windows. Brief 
observation soon brought the shocking recogni- 
tion that for the great bulk of these boys and 
girls the New Deal is just another segment of the 
dead past. 

Several of the instructors even gave credence 
to this view as they seemed primarily concerned 
with “covering the ground” before the school 
year was out and thereby they surely accom- 
plished a “burial” of the life and times of the 
New Deal. Such determination to “get through 
the book” was evidenced by one lady who had 
typically limited the practice teacher to a three- 
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day “unit” for the entire topic! Such superficial 
attention and the resulting lack of pupil concern 
was not only damaging to classroom morale but 
insured the loss of the essential purposes of any 
good history lesson. 

Does the New Deal provide any answers for 
the America of 1955? Is it a period which needs 
study and from which, among other things, to- 
day’s youth can draw a sense of the “spirit” 
which has characteristically marked our national 
life during recurring critical epochs? Or, are 
these conditions and events now out of place and 
not worthy of mention in our prosperous era of 
“dynamic conservatism”? 

These queries crossed the observer’s mind as 
he listened to a dry and lifeless recitation. Then 
came the stirring realization. These youth had 
never tasted depression; it was even a remote ex- 
perience for some of the teachers. The boys and 
girls had no direct ties with those momentous 
times; for them F.D.R. was just another dead 
president, number 32, to be exact. The vital in- 
terest displayed by my own former classes as we 
argued WPA, NRA, federal crop limitations, 
and the Supreme Court “packing” was not to be 
found. After all, these pupils had not even been 
born until Roosevelt’s second term. Even the key 
“alphabet soup agencies” have become just a new 
and extra-confusing set of unfamiliar terms or 
symbols to be memorized. The teacher listing 
them on the blackboard could have easily in- 
cluded IOU, BVD, and COD without a class 
member ever dissenting! 

The day is just about gone when the teacher 
can stir youthful thinking by attacking, if that 
be one approach, the NYA or the CCC. The fear 
of the green-clad “private army of Franklin the 
First’”’ is now one with the chimera of Al Smith's 
Knights of Columbus legions. No longer will 
classes participate in heated but valuable dis- 
cussions as they debate the principles of the Gold 
Standard Act or the PWA. The TVA and Social 
Security are now almost respectable! It is no 
wonder that on an examination a student identi- 
fied the Resettlement Administration as an agency 
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handling displaced persons following World War 
Il; this was not a bad guess for one who had 
spent three whole days on the New Deal. It is 
possible to believe the report that in all serious- 
ness another pupil did respond to a workbook 
blank which inquired as to the meaning of the 
term “Nine Old Men,” by supplying the words, 
“the Cleveland Indians”! 

At least until unhappier economic times, the 
New Deal is quietly taking its place in the limbo 
of history. This is sad for those teachers, Re- 
publicans or Democrats, who had such a deep 
interest in teaching this era; but we must re- 
member that even history can get “out of date”! 
So we also have a subtle reminder that our gen- 
eration is growing old. More important, how- 
ever, these classroom conditions serve as a warn- 
ing to history teachers that one more important 
unit must now be pre-planned and motivated 
with care. Gone is the spontaneity that helped 
make the New Deal one of the top controversial 
topics through which we could promote clear 
thinking. No longer a living issue, the New Deal, 
it would seem, is fast becoming just another epi- 
sode in the often uninspiring chronicles of the 
past. 


A FEew SUGGESTIONS 


Now, what else does this mean for the social 
studies teacher, if, as this writer believes, the 
period of the New Deal included important de- 
velopments that the coming generation needs to 
understand? Among the important developments 
were increased emphases on national planning; 
the growth of the federal bureaucracy; growing 
centralization of authority; growth of the power 
of the President; the abdication of legislative 
responsibility; mass reactions in national crises; 
the changing role of the central government in 
relation to power development, conservation, 
and education; and a host of other questions re- 
maining with us today and which at a given 
moment can easily break into burning national 
issues. 

It is most important, initially, for the students 
to gain a feeling of the color and “humanity” of 
those days. More useful novels, biographies, and 
autobiographies are available each year. The 
school librarian and the English teacher can be 
of help here. In addition, pictorial approaches 
now seem necessary. Besides realistic Hollywood 
productions, even newsreel films showing the 
apple peddlers, the hunger marches, the worn 
tenant farmers, and the Townsends, Longs, and 
Coughlins, make excellent contributions. Or a 


few minutes spent thumbing through a pictorial 
magazine of that vintage or a brochure of the 
Farm Security Administration, prove that all this 
was real. Equally helpful in interpreting those 
days are recordings which include the voice of 
F.D.R. These recordings help explain his charm, 
his leadership—and his enemies. 

Teachers need to watch constantly for the fre- 
quent opportunities to promote pupil interest 
and understanding by relating events of that 
period to parallel factors and problems of the 
present. Cause and effect relationships need to 
be built in notebooks and upon the bulletin 
boards. In all possible cases the social and eco- 
nomic factors involved should be brought into 
the circle of personal experiences, values, and 
problems, which the young people recognize as 
their own. 

In his observations the writer noted three in- 
structors who in some ways had succeeded in 
making the New Deal something more than ossi- 
fied subject matter. One used a link through 
current events back to F.D.R. and the New Deal. 
The Yalta Papers had recently been released, and 
the newspapers were full of pictures and stories. 
The teacher pointed out that this man, blamed 
by many critics for so many of our present inter- 
national difficulties, was the same man who 
launched the New Deal. Was it just as dangerous 
and poorly conceived? What is the lore and what 
are the facts? A United States Senator had just 
referred to the years 1933-45 as “the period of 
treason.” What about it? One class activity which 
followed included the invitation of a leading 
political scientist and a noted economist from 
the local college to discuss these questions in 
retrospect. The class gained real insight when 
they discovered the extent to which these two 
learned men did not agree, even 20 years after 
the event! 

One of the practice teachers urged his students 
to interview their parents and grandparents con- 
cerning the events of the depression years and 
their effects upon their families. When these 
were reported back in school many children 
would not believe that such conditions ever 
existed, and the stage was set for a lot of reading. 
This student teacher also had his pupils tracing 
the New Deal back to the New Freedom and the 
Square Deal in answer to the question, “Why do 
these needed developments take so long?” Many 
of his pupils were also busy doing short research 
papers which served to personalize the period. 
Each pupil made a special study of the events 
that occurred during a single month of the de- 
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pression years, choosing, somewhat arbitrarily, 
to be sure, the month in which he was born. 

A third instructor used an historical problems- 
approach. Students were involved in tracking 
current manifestations of the New Deal. Present 
federal agencies were listed and remnants of New 
Deal bureaus were then checked back to their 
antecedents. A committee was exploring the 
background of a recent vote of mid-western 
wheat farmers, who by an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote had decided to retain crop controls 
and a higher guaranteed price. Some other stu- 
dents were comparing federal budget allocations 
for 1935 and 1955; they were to account to the 
class for the differences in amount and in areas 
of expenditure. Another group had the pessi- 
mistic job of outlining a probable Republican 
program of national action in the event of 
another economic depression; proper credit had 
to be given to each New Deal forerunner. (One 


is tempted to conclude that teacher must have 
been a Democrat!) 

The above approaches are indicative of the 
type of equally valuable and stimulating tech- 
niques and projects being used by enterprising 
teachers who see purpose today in selecting this 
period for emphasis and who give adequate time 
to the New Deal. This is true in spite of the issues 
rising ahead: diplomacy in the atomic age; brain- 
washing and the bamboo curtain; the UN; auto- 
mation and labor; all alien, at least under those 
titles, to the classroom of yesterday. These now 
beckon to our pupils. These demand their right- 
ful place in the social studies curriculum. The 
conscientious American history teacher, working 
rapidly to develop new units, seems cursed by 
our rushing times to be ever behind as current 
events dash past to become history. Yet, some of 
us ask nostalgically, “Please save a significant 
place for the New Deal.” 





A Page from “Democracy in World Politics” 


Some months ago, Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, gave the 
1955 Stafford Little Lectures at Princeton Uni- 
versity. These lectures were gathered into a book, 
Democracy in World Politics, which was recently 
published by the Princeton University Press. 
With the permission of the publisher, we here 
quote from this thought-provoking volume: 

“It is paradoxical that in relations between 
civilizations it is not the democracies of the West 
but the Communists, professed materialists, who, 
concealing their reactionary and enslaving goals, 
exploit the truth that man does not live by 
bread alone, nor defend himself solely by arms. 

“This emphasis of ours on the primacy of the 
technical, in the relations between Asians and 
the West, is a great change from the situation a 
generation ago. One thinks of the role of West- 
ern missions during the past hundred years in 
furthering understanding between the races of 
men, of the contribution they have made to the 
reawakening of dormant peoples, of their 
achievements in developing schools and hospitals. 
In the secular field, too, the emphasis until re- 


cently was not merely or primarily on the techni- 
cal. During the first half of this century thou- 
sands of young men from India studied law, his- 
tory, and philosophy in the universities of Bri- 
tain. In significant part the recent history of the 
Indian sub-continent is the story of their post- 
graduate activities. 

“Today, also, thousands of students from Asia 
and Africa are studying in the United States, 
Canada, Britain, and other Western countries on 
fellowships provided by such schemes as Point 
Four, the Colombo Plan, and United Nations pro- 
grammes. It is significant however that these fel- 
lowships are now taken up very largely by stu- 
dents in engineering, science, and other technical 
fields. This training is, of course, important and 
admirable, so far as it goes. But does the balance 
of subjects in these exchange programmes really 
reflect the West’s judgment as to the relative 
importance, for national development and inter- 
national relations, of the various branches of 
education? Personally I would like to see a 
Learned Hand on a mission to Asia as well as 
the most learned engineering brain. . . .” 
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GOVERNMENT CLASSES ORGANIZE 
AMARILLO YOUTH CouRT 


Students from Mr. Joe Parker’s Government 
classes and the Amarillo High School Student 
Council were authorized to establish the 
Amarillo Youth Traffic Court in the spring of 
1954- 

The officials of this court are: Judge, Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, Bailiff, and Clerk. These officials, 
selected by the three civics teachers in the high 
school, serve alternately for a school semester. 
The teachers also select a jury of six students. 
Different students are selected each week in order 
to give as many as possible the opportunity to 
participate. 

The court is supervised at all times by an 
officer of the Police Department. The Depart- 
ment keeps all of the records and is responsible 
for making up the court docket for each session. 

The Court procedure is as follows: 

The Court is called to order by the bailiff, and 
all present pledge allegiance to the flag. After the 
pledge, the court supervisor introduces Mr. Hal 
A. Wyrick, Traffic Safety Administrator for 
Amarillo, who gives a short introduction for the 
safety film he has procured to be shown for that 
session. 

After the film, the bailiff gives instructions 
to those appearing in court. The clerk then calls 
the first name on the docket. When the violator 
takes the witness stand, the prosecuting attorney 
questions him on the offense with which he or 
she is charged. The judge counsels with the viola- 
tor, and asks the jury for a decision unless the 
offense carries an automatic referral to another 
agency. The jury has seven choices. The viola- 
tor may: 

1. Receive a warning. 

2. Be assigned an essay of stated length, to be 
turned in one week later to the Police Depart- 
ment. 

3. Be referred to the Traffic Division of the 
Police Department for further counseling. 

4. Be referred to the Juvenile Division of the 
Police Department. 

5. Be referred to License Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety for possible suspension 
action on Driver’s License. 


6. May be required to attend a driver’s train- 
ing school or clinic, conducted by the Police 
Department. 

7. May be declared not guilty. 

The judge passes the decision of the jury to 
the violator and then the court is ready to hear 
the next case. 

From the Social Studies Texan (Texas Council 
for the Social Studies), February 1955. 


ACTION RESEARCH IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 


Pat Hughes’ description of a project in which 
a seventh grade class prepared some community 
resource materials for themselves is quoted in 
part from an article in the Winter, 1955, issue 
of Citizenship Journal (New York State Council). 

One of the things that bothers this teacher 
of the 7th grade Citizenship Education is being 
obliged to conduct so much of the work at the 
verbal level. Our course of study includes New 
York State, our county, Onondaga, and our 
local community, Syracuse. The difficulty is not 
so much to “cover” ground as it is to expose 
ground. 

So often a teacher is tempted to tell, tell, 
tell, tell, and the pupils required to listen, listen, 
listen, that one keeps asking himself, “How can 
I make this real?’ 

A joint pupil-teacher attempt to answer this 
question resulted, in our case, in some rather 
stimulating, and surprising, activity. 

On weekends, afternoons, and evenings, pupils 
canvassed tablets, memorials, monuments, any- 
thing with an historical inscription, in the Cen- 
tral New York area. These were plotted geo- 
graphically, recorded, and arranged in the order 
of the dates thereon. 

At first the pupils had decided to check such 
commemorations as they happened across in their 
travels but before long the search per se became 
the objective. 

After the records were arranged chronologi- 
cally, a written history was begun by each pupil. 
Since the entire project took place away from 
school, considerable pupil interchange of ma- 
terials and interaction was necessary. At this 
point the pupils found gaps that were to be 
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filled only by the text and aforementioned ma- 
terials. 

Eventually their histories were completed. 
The papers themselves were about what one 
would expect from a seventh grade class. But the 
process was valuable, if one can judge by the 
sense of lack of accomplishment displayed by 
the pupils. Not one felt that the study had been 
completed. All felt they should continue to be- 
come more familiar with local backgrounds. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION FORMATS 


A format consists of the following: Name of 
program, type of program, sponsor, time and 
station, format (a sentence or so telling the main 
idea or purpose for the program), contents 
(written to give many of the general ideas, but 
not to include minute details), purpose of the 
program to the subject (United States History, 
for instance), and personal comments and re- 
actions. The following list gives the student an 
idea of the types of programs. This is by no 
means complete and may be adjusted through- 
out the year. 

RADIO: Pan-American Union, American Forum, Let’s 
Find Out, Youth Wants to Know, America’s Town Meet- 
ing, Round Table Discussion, and Cavalcade of America. 

TELEVISION: Youth Wants to Know, American 
Forum, Hall of Fame, Meet the Press, You Are There, 
Enterprise U.S.A., Junior Press, It Seems Like Yester- 
day, U.N. in Action, and Cavalcade of America. 

The frequency of the assignment may depend 
upon the teaching situation in each classroom. 
For my United States history classes, for in- 
stance, I request that one be written each week. 
The number of programs which apply to this 
subject are innumerable. This practice offers an 
opportunity for students to develop critical 
thinking and self-expression. In addition, I feel 
that there is a possibility of this practice becom- 
ing habit forming with the consistency of the 
assignment. On the whole, student reactions have 
been good. 

Quoted from an article by Mary L. Duda, 
Milford High School, in Social Studies Topics 
(Connecticut Social Studies Teachers’ Associa- 
tion), May, 1955. 


THE SoctAL Stupies TEACHER AS A GENERALIST 


May I be not thought ungracious if I use the 
invitation to write a word or two on “The 
Social Studies Teacher as a Generalist” by in- 
truding two controversial questions? These two 
are partial expressions of my views of social 
studies teaching in terms of the national need 
and the character of public discussion about edu- 
cation. 

1. Can a distinction be made between the 
social studies teacher as a specialist and as a 
generalist? If a social studies teacher tries to be 
a generalist alone without certain of the 
specialist's features, does he not then so limit 
his selected materials and learning experiences 
that he indoctrinates, that he develops blind 
conformity? Is it not also true that the generalist 
point of view enables the teacher to make the 
usual specialist material much more intelligible 
and teachable? As one thoroughly loyal to the 
general education objectives of the social studies, 
I suggest that the specialist and generalist points 
of view should be merged and that perpetuation 
of this distinction is a disservice. 

2. I also suggest caution in any pell-mell rush 
after our very newest slogan, the civilization-cen- 
tered school, which promotion seeks to displace 
the child-centered school as the latest fashion in 
Education’s gadgeteering ephemera. I do not 
claim past adoration of the child-centered school 
—far from it—but perhaps we need more empha- 
sis on the individual in our social studies teach- 
ing. We have been so enamored of social objec- 
tives and the careful selection of learning ma- 
terial buttressing them, that we have been en- 
couraging beautiful followership. You and I 
might well agree on the desirability of those 
social objectives but let us protect the individual 
pupil or future citizen’s right to reach these 
views independently. Let’s keep him as an island 
of intellectually independent resistance to super- 
ficially alluring but intrinsically illogical prop- 
ositions. 

(Written for the NE Ohio Council Newsletter, 
by Dean Robert I. White, College of Education, 
Kent State University.) 





At the present rate of progression since 1600, it will not need another century or half century to tip thought upside 
down. Law, in that case, would disappear as theory or a priori principle and give place to force. Morality would become 
police. Explosives would reach cosmic violence. Distintegration would overcome integration.—Henry Adams, 1905. 
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On November 4 the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Council for the Social Studies was held in 
Des Moines in conjunction with the Iowa State 
Education Association convention. The main 
address of the session was given by Homer P. 
Rainey, former president of the University of 
Texas. His topic was “Let’s ‘Talk Freedom.” 

At the business meeting preceding the general 
session, the officers for the next year were chosen. 
Elected were Wilma Tallman, Mason City High 
School, Mason City, President; Vernon Mork, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Vice- 
President; and Leonard F. Ralston, University 
of Iowa, re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. 
Marguerite Skilling Hartley will continue as Edi- 
tor of the Jowa Councilor. L.R. 


Capitol District 

Capitol District Council (New York) started 
off the new year by sending a “Welcome Packet” 
of social studies materials to all new teachers in 
the Capital District area. Included in the packet 
was a letter of welcome and an invitation from 
Council President Mrs. Mary Salisbury, Bethle- 
hem Central School, Delmar, to join the various 
social studies organizations. One of the items in 
the packet which was found most helpful was 
“Let’s Take a Field Trip: A Handbook for the 
Beginning Social Studies Teacher or the Social 
Studies Teacher New to the Capital District 
Area.” E.H.G. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual convention at Western Illinois 
State College in Macomb October 1. The general 
session speaker was Earl S. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago who discussed “Becoming 
Better Social Studies Teachers.” 

Section meetings dealt: with “Better Use of 
Visual Aids” with Jenette Terrill of Western 
Illinois State College as chairman and William 
Repplinger of Pekin as recorder and John 
Griffith as resource person; “Better Use of Com- 
munity Resources” with Don Marshall of 


Western Illinois State College as chairman and 
John Marteeny of Macomb as recorder; “Better 
Pre-Service and In-Service Preparation of Social 
Studies Teachers” with Alice Eikenberry, Illinois 
State Normal University, as chairman and 
Charles Tippell, Port Byron as recorder; “Better 
Use of Local History” with Blanche Quigley, 
Quincy, as chairman and Max T. Olson of 
Western Illinois State College as recorder; and 
“Experimentation with New Arrangements of 
Content” with Mamie L. Anderzhon, Oak Park, 
chairman and Ralph W. Frank, Western Illinois 
State College as recorder. L.E.S. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Council for the Social Studies 
held its fall meeting in Oklahoma City, October 
28, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Education Association. John Van 
Duyn Southworth of the Iroquois Publishing 
Company discussed “The Lessons of History” as 
featured speaker at the luncheon meeting. 

At the business meeting the group voted to 
reaffiliate the state organization with NCSS under 
the 1954 plan. A committee was appointed to 
revise the state Constitution which had been 
issued in 1950. A detailed discussion ensued as 
to how more professionalism could be developed 
in the state through wider use of NCSS materials 
and by other means that might be workable and 
helpful. The teachers were invited by Dr. Melvin 
Barnes, Assistant Superintendent of the Okla- 
homa City Public Schools, to attend and send 
student delegates to a meeting on International 
Understanding which is to be held in Oklahoma 
City next fall. The Oklahoma Council for the 
Social Studies then voted to sponsor this annual 
state meeting which aims to promote a more in- 
telligent approach to world problems. 

It was also voted that a social studies work- 
shop be held for Oklahoma teachers some time 
before the OEA meeting in October 1956. Co- 
operative activity to improve the professional 
standards of Oklahoma social studies teachers 
was the accepted aim for this workshop. The 
following planning committee volunteered to as- 
sist the past president, David Swanson, of Okla- 
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homa City, and the newly elected state officers in 
organizing and arranging the details of the pro- 
posed workshop: Yvonne Fry of Bartlesville, 
Paul Laceman of Ponca City, Muncy Rece of 
Ardmore, Esther Larson of Tulsa, Ruth Freeman 
of Hobart, and Babe R. Mitchell and Catherine 
Parnell of Oklahoma City. It was also agreed 
that this committee should make plans to pub- 
lish some type of state bulletin or newsletter to 
be used for an idea exchange, professional an- 
nouncements, and other news of interest to the 
social studies teachers in Oklahoma. 

Newly elected officers include George Herod, 
Tulsa, President; Lawton Cornelius, Oklahoma 
City, Vice-President; and Nettie Whitner, Chick- 
asha, Secretary-Treasurer. M.P. 


Missouri 


The Fall meeting of the Missouri Council for 
the Social Studies was held at St. Louis on No- 
vember 4. Luncheon followed a meeting of the 
Board of Control and featured Thomas H. Eliot, 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science 
of Washington University in St. Louis, who 
talked on “Congressional Investigations.” The 
session closed with a business meeting. J.H.B. 


Central Missouri 


The Central Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies met at Central Missouri State College 
on October 6. At a business session, L. Avery 
Fleming of Central Missouri State College was 
elected chairman; Glen Knutson, Warrensburg, 
Vice-Chairman; and Edith Howard of Central 
Missouri State College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The business meeting was followed by an ad- 
dress by J. H. Legg, British Consul in Kansas 
City, who discussed “International Understand- 
ing.” Ross E. Anderson of the Missouri Chamber 
of Commerce also discussed the Missouriana 
Study Tour. 

Benefits of membership in the local, state, and 
national councils for the social studies were pre- 
sented and discussed by Mrs. Monia Morris. 

E.H. 
Virginia 

The Social Studies Section of the Virginia 
Education Association adopted a constitution 
and joined the growing number of social studies 
organizations affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies at the time of its meet- 
ing in Richmond on October 28. John L. Palmer, 
of Arlington, President of the Social Studies Sec- 


tion, presided at this meeting. First officers to 
serve the Virginia Council for the Social Studies 
are as follows: Miss Jeffries Heinrich, Richmond, 
President; Mrs. W. R. Jobe, Amherst, Vice- 
President; Mrs. P. M. Burton, Suffolk, Secretary; 
and William Sindlinger, Norfolk County, Treas- 
urer. John Palmer was chosen Parliamentarian. 

The program for the meeting featured Wil- 
liam G. Hamilton, Information Officer of the 
U. S. Information Agency, who talked on “Tell- 
ing America’s Story Abroad” and showed an 
exclusive film on the United States Overseas In- 
formation Program which dealt with exposing 
communist propaganda and anti-American senti- 
ment abroad. 

Keynote speaker at the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference for Teachers of the Social Studies at the 
University of Virginia’s School of Education, 
Friday, December 9, was Hodding Carter, editor 
and publisher of the Greenville, Mississippi, 
Delta Democrat-Times. Mr. Carter’s topic was 
“The Teacher and Social Crisis.” 

The primary purpose of the conference was to 
stimulate interest in social studies instruction 


at the elementary, secondary and college levels. 
J.L.P. 


Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies 
held a meeting during the time of the Wisconsin 
Education Association convention in Milwaukee 
on Thursday, November 3. The program held at 
the end of a luncheon meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion by foreign exchange students in Wiscon- 
sin high schools. The panel was arranged by 
Luella Ellingson of Sheboygan. Erling M. Hunt, 
Head of the Department of Teaching of Social 
Studies at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the featured speaker during the after- 
noon section meeting when he discussed ‘‘Re- 
tarded Pupils and Retarded Teachers.” R.M.J. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
material for these columns. Send in notes on the 
activities of your school or organization and other 
items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Leonard Ralston, Law- 
rence E. Stone, E. Helen Gardner, John L. Pal- 
mer, Margery Pike, James H. Burkhart, Edith 
Howard, Harris L. Dante, and Ruth M. Johnson. 
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Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Probably few habitual smokers can remember 
a time in their youth when they deliberately 
weighed the pro’s and con’s of smoking and then 
made a decision to take up smoking. We never- 
theless feel it highly appropriate to bring to our 
students’ attention what is known about the 
psychological and physical effects of smoking. 

Moralists and others have long preached the 
ill effects of tobacco upon health, but not until 
we learned of an apparent relationship between 
lung cancer and smoking did the American pub- 
lic seem seriously concerned about the possible 
deleterious effects of smoking. In the past year 
many facts and opinions on this subject have ap- 
peared in the newspaper and periodical press, 
and one TV network went so far as to devote 
two half-hour programs to an enlightened con- 
sideration of the relationship of cigarette smok- 
ing to lung cancer. 

The Public Affairs Committee (22 East 38th 
St., New York 16) asked Pat McGrady, Science 
Editor for the American Cancer Society, “to 
assemble such scientific evidence as is available 
on the subject.” The result has been published 
in the Public Affairs Pamphlet, Cicagettes-Lung 
Cancer? (28 p. 25 cents). This report, which in- 
cidentally does not necessarily reflect the views 
of the American Cancer Society, carefuliy and 
concisely reviews the objective evidence currently 
available.’ The statistical case against cigarettes 
and the findings from laboratory experiments 
are clearly presented, along with various inter- 
pretations of the evidence. The author also sum- 
marizes what is known concerning the many 
other contributory causes of lung cancer. The 
reader is then left free tc draw his own conclu- 
sions. Our guess is that the conclusions to be 
derived from reading only this one pamphlet 
will be just about the same as the conclusions 
reached by one who has read all the literature 
on the subject--which is our way of saying that 
McGrady has done a fine job of reviewing the 
many facets of a highly controversial issue. 

Ten years after its founding the United Na- 
tions is still a much misunderstood organization. 
The United Nations—Ten Years of Achieve- 
ment (28 p. 25 cents) refutes many of the damag- 


ing myths about the UN that have served to limit 
its effectiveness. This Public Affairs Pamphlet 
also considers the constructive work of the UN, 
emphasizing its efforts to take positive action, and 
concluding with a statement of elemental truth: 
“So long as men keep talking, using their 
tongues instead of weapons to move toward their 
goals, the hope for peace endures.” Certainly 
no international organization has been better 
conceived than the UN as a means for removing 
the causes of international friction and provid- 
ing for the settlement of differences through dis- 
cussion and compromise rather than violence 

When Congress Investigates (28 p. 25 cents) 
would undoubtedly have attracted more atten- 
tion a year or two ago than it does now. Never- 
theless, still unresolved is the problem of placing 
limits on the investigating powers of Congress 
and its committees to prevent abuses of that 
power and consequent infringements upon in- 
dividual rights. This pamphlet gives attention 
to the historical development of Congressional 
investigations, and analyzes pertinent court de- 
cisions with explicit reference to the first and 
fifth amendments. The concluding section deals 
with suggested reforms, most of which relate to 
procedural matters. But as the author points 
out, more is needed than merely procedural re- 
form. Congress must exercise self-restraint and 
recognize limits to the range of its investigating 
powers. 

Other Public Affairs Pamphlets not heretofore 
reviewed include Your Child’s Safety and What 
Makes a Volunteer? The latter describes the wide 
range of charitable and other volunteer services 
to which we are giving assistance, the values of 
those services both to those receiving help and 
to those who offer their services, and the quali- 
fications for being an effective volunteer. 


Foreign Policy Association 


The Foreign Policy Association (345 East 46th 
St., New York 17), founded in 1918 “‘to carry on 
research and educational activities to aid in the 
understanding and constructive development of 
American foreign policy,” provides two series of 
publications for its members, either one of which 
may be purchased separately by non-members. 





PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Members (annual dues $6, or $3.50 for students) 
receive both the Headline Series of pamphlets 
and the Foreign Policy Bulletin. 

The Bulletin, an eight-page leaflet, is pub- 
lished twice a month at an annual subscription 
cost of $4 (free to members). Each issues features 
from four to six articles on various timely aspects 
of international relations. 

Pamphlets of the Headline Series, usually 62 
pages in length, are published every two months 
and may be purchased individually for 35, cents. 
Each issue is normally devoted to a single topic, 
and includes a six-page discussion guide. The 
discussion questions, reading references, and vis- 
ual aids suggested in the guide are carefully 
selected to provide effective help for teachers 
and discussion leaders. 

New Nations of Asia (No. 110 of the Headline 
Series) by William Henderson discusses political, 
social, and economic developments in Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and Indo-China, where the 
threat of communism, the rise of nationalism, 
and memories of Western colonialism combine 
to make cultural integration and economic de- 
velopment difficult. 

Philip E. Mosely’s Russia After Stalin (No. 
111) provides basic material, historical and con- 
temporary, for an appraisal of the U.S.S.R. now 
that Stalin has passed from the scene. 

In The Future of Austria (No. 112), Hans 
Kohn looks at Austria, which once again is an 
independent country after 17 years of foreign 
rule. He assesses her economic resources and po- 
litical prospects, with emphasis on her role in 
European affairs and international politics. 


Consumer Economics 


Since we last reviewed them, several pamphlets 
of the Money Management Series (Consumer 


Education Department, Household Finance 
Corp., 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11) 
have been revised and new titles have been 
added. These are available at the nominal cost 
of 10 cents each to cover mailing and handling 
costs. Currently available titles include: Your 
Budget, For Young Moderns, Your Health 
Dollar, Your Food Dollar, Your Clothing Dollar, 
Your Shelter Dollar, Your Home Furnishings 
Dollar, Your Equipment Dollar, Your Recrea- 
tion Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar, and Con- 
sumer Credit Facts For You. The HFC will 
gladly send a descriptive folder on this series to- 
gether with a description of the five film strips 
that are available on a loan or purchase basis. 


Economic Problems Materials 


Twenty Years of Social Security (Supt. of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: 14 p. 10 cents) presents an elementary 
overview of the Social Security program. For a 
more detailed information, write the nearest Dis- 
trict Office of the Social Security Administration 
for a free copy of Your Social Security. 

The Distressed Area: A Growing National 
Problem (Dept. of Education and Research, CIO, 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6: 15 p. 
15 cents) draws attention to the plight of many 
areas where chronic unemployment exists not- 
withstanding our currently high levels of em- 
ployment and economic prosperity. 

Can We Depression-Proof Our Economy? (Eco- 
nomic Research Dept., Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6: 28 p. 50 cents) assesses the newer 
antidepression weapons and makes suggestions 
to help fortify us against serious economic re- 


‘ cession. 


The Kohler Workers Story (UAW-CIO Edu- 
cation Dept., 8000 East Jefferson, Detroit 14: 32 
p-) tells very dramatically the workers’ side of the 
story of the strike against the Kohler Company, 
most of whose employees were born and still live 
in Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, and depend 
upon that one company for employment. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


On the subject of intergroup education, a Kit 
designed for teachers and a Packet designed for 
leaders of adult community groups may be ob- 
tained on loan from the Project on Intergroup 
Education, NEA-ATA Joint Committee, Na- 
tional Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6). Each contains a consider- 
able selection of pamphlets, articles and books, 
many of which have been reviewed in Social Ed- 
ucation. The value of the titles, if purchased 
separately, would fall between $15 and $20; the 
only cost to the borrower is the express charge 
to and from Washington. 

Human Relations and Audio-Visual Materials 
(68 p. 25 cents) is an Intergroup Education Pam- 
phlet published by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews (43 West 57th St., New York 
19). Although the last seven pages give references 
to audio-visual materials on human relations, the 
pamphlet is more in the category of a how-to-do- 
it—a kind of methods manual concerned not so 
much with locating materials as with the mean- 
ing of such materials in human relations and 
what they can do. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


English Criminal Justice. 22 minutes; black- 
and-white; sale, $55; rental, $2.50. British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Perhaps, at first glance, this title may strike 
the reader as being too specialized for use in his 
social studies classes, but a viewing of this film 
quickly convinced this reviewer that the ideas 
contained in the action are fundamental to an 
understanding of much of our own concepts of 
justice. English law, which forms the basis of 
much of the legal system of the United States, 
becomes a fascinating topic as a result of the 
dramatic presentation of actual trial situations 
well photographed and explained. This film will 
add interest to high school and college history, 
government, and problems classes, and should 
stimulate students to further reading and re- 
search. 

The early part of the film deals with the his- 
torical background of English law. Its discussion 
of the steps in the judicial process from the medi- 
eval trial to the modern court is an excellent 
summary of man’s legal progress. The impor- 
tance of the great documents such as Magna 
Carta and the Bill of Rights is forcefully 
handled. 

The action then turns to a modern Magis- 
trate’s Court. Here a minor offense is dealt with. 
The defendant has an opportunity to ask the 
witnesses any questions which may turn the 
scales to his advantage and may speak in his own 
behalf. 

The procedure in a more serious case is de- 
scribed in detail. A man is on trial at the Old 
Bailey for murder. The functions of the judge 
and the jury are explained. The jury’s function 
is carefuly outlined and the importance of a 
unanimous verdict is discussed. The course fol- 
lowed by the court in case of a guilty or an in- 
nocent verdict is outlined. The methods of ap- 
peal from a death sentence are pointed out. 

Throughout the film, the basic principle of 
English law—the assumption that a prisoner is 
innocent until proven guilty and that he is not 
responsible for proving his innocence—is main- 


tained. The student who sees this film will want 
to know more about the procedures of justice in 
the United States. He will be challenged to do 
research, to find out for himself. This is cer- 
tainly one of the marks of a good teaching film. 


Motion Pictures 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Voting Procedures. 14 minutes; sale, $75; rental, apply. 
Shows the importance of registration, registration re- 
quirements, registration procedures, preparation of voting 
lists, voting by machine, voting by paper ballot, and the 
importance of individual preparation prior to voting. 


British Information Services, 
Plaza, New York 20. 


go Rockefeller 


Thursday’s Children. 22 minutes; rental, $2.50. This film, 
the “Oscar” winner for the best documentary of 1954, 
tells the story of the education of deaf children. The 
film traces their growth from the stage where they have 
no idea what a word is to the point where they can do 
simple lip-reading and engage in social activities. 

Goddess of Merchants. 21 minutes; rental, $2.50. The 
story of England’s oldest industry, the making of cloth 
from wool, is also the story of industrial and social trans- 
ition over a period of more than seven hundred years. 
The film traces the textile industry in England from 
medieval times to the present. 

Forward A Century. 30 minutes; rental, $3.75. Taking 
the Great Exhibition in London in 1851 and the Festival 
of Britain in 1951 as landmarks, this film presents an 
account of the last hundred years of Britain’s history 
and projects possibilities for the next hundred years. 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Hunting Animals of the Past. 22 minutes; sale: color, 
$180; black-and-white, $90. Locating and excavating fossil 
bones in Nebraska and then preparing them for exhibit. 

Early Man on the Plains. Series of 13 films on the 
western Indian. Write for a complete list. 

Explorer and Settler. Series of 13 films on the ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Great Plains. Prepared 
originally for television, but now available to schools. 
Some of the titles are “The White Man Moves West,” 
“Louisiana Purchase: America’s Best Buy,” “The Fur 
Trade: Big Business,” “The Sod House Frontier,” “Cattle: 
Birth of an Industry.” Write for a complete list and rates. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


What Our Town Does For Us. 11 minutes; sale: color, 
$100; black-and-white, $55. Primary grade pupils will 
learn about the services provided by the community as 
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they watch Billy going to the town hall to buy a bicycle 
tag. A tour of the town hall follows and we learn how 
taxes support the local government. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1125 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Why Vandalism? 17 minutes; sale, $75; rental, $5. 
Explores the factors which may lead youngsters into 
destructive acts, and suggests some of the ways in which 
they and their community cai combat vandalism. 

Our Weather. 11 minutes; sale, $55; rental $3.50. An 
introductory survey for middle grade classes which tells 
where our weather begins, why it changes, how it is 
observed and forecast. 

Lafayette. 16 minutes; sale, $75; rental, $5. Offers 
dramatic highlights in the life of the great French patriot 
who has come to represent the traditional friendship of 
France and America. Starts with the arrival of the 19- 
year-old Lafayette in America at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Shows his part in our struggle for independence 
and then carries his story through his own French 
Revolution. 


Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Greenfield Village: Where Yesterday Lives Today, 9 
minutes; color; free loan. A visit to the village with an 
explanation of the buildings and museum exhibits. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Land of the Long Day. 38 minutes; rental: color, 
$15; black-and-white, $7.50. Idlouk, an Eskimo hunter, 
tells of his life on Baffin Island. We watch the Eskimo 
hunt white whale and narwhal from kayaks, and stalk 
seal. We meet Idlouk’s family and see preparations for 
the coming long night of one hundred days. 

Eskimo Summer. 17 minutes; rental: color, $6; black- 
and-white, $4. This is the only film on Eskimos to stress 
the importance of group activity in their life. The Arctic 
summer is short and the Eskimo cannot afford to waste 
a day of it, if he is to provide food and fuel for the long 
winter. The men fish and hunt; the women prepare the 
food and make clothing. 

Angotee. 32 minutes; rental: color, $12; black-and- 
white, $6. The film opens with the birth of Angotee, an 
Eskimo boy. He grows into childhood learning games 
involving skills which he will need as a man. During 
adolescence he learns to hunt, trap and to build igloos. 
His future wife learns the tasks of women from her 
mother. The film ends as Angotee establishes his own 
household. 

The Romance of Transportation. 11 minutes; color; 
rental, $6. An interesting, animated film which portrays 
successive stages in the development of transportation. 
Traces footpaths, canoes, barges, steamboats, oxcarts, rail- 
ways, automobiles, and airplanes, and their effect on ways 
of travel. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


See It Now. Series of 5 films from Edward R. Murrow’s 
TV program. Each runs about 22 minutes and sells for 
112.50. Titles are “Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech,” 
“Segregation in Schools,” “National Security Versus In- 


dividual Rights,” “The Fifth Amendment and Self-In- 
crimination,” “The Conduct of Congressional Investiga- 
tions.” 


N.E.A. Division of Press and Radio Relations, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Mike Makes His Mark. 20 minutes; rental, apply to 
nearest State Education Association. Tells the story of 
the way in which the attitude of a resentful boy is 
changed by his teachers and how the school helps him 
to find himself. 


Young America Films, Inc. 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 


Buildings of Mud (Adobe). 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $50; color, $125. Presents the history of adobe 
as a building material from biblical time to the present. 
Shows the making of adobe bricks and presents some 
famous adobe structures in the western part of the United 
States to attest to the durabiliy of this brick made of 
earth, 

Via The North Pole. 11 minutes; sale, $50. An in- 
formative and unusual film discussing the air age geog- 
raphy of the North Pole region. Produced in France 
and re-edited and re-voiced for American audiences. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Ulysses. Color; sale, $7.50. A full 64-frame strip with 
scenes from the recent Paramount picture. An excellent 
review of this classic story. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Canterbury Cathedral. Sale, $3. The seat of the pri- 
mates of the Church of England is described and ex- 
plained in go interesting pictures. 

Cathedrals and Abbeys. Sale, $3. Shows excellent ex- 
amples of medieval cathedrals and abbeys, cloisters and 
tombs. 

The English Cottage. Sale, $3. The architecture and 
construction of timbered and stone cottages are shown, 
including descriptions of roofing, weather-proofing and 
window design. 

The English Inn, Sale, $3. The inns are described and 
their historical significance and social importance ex- 
plained. 


Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 814 H St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


The War for Independence and After. Five full-color 
filmstrips. Sale, $6 each, or set of 5 for $30. “Background 
and Beginning of the Conflict,” “Boston to Valley Forge,” 
“Valley Forge to Yorktown,” “Undeclared War With 
France: 1718-1801,” “War With Tripoli, 1801-05.” 

The Growth of Democracy. Seven, black-and-white 
filmstrips. Sale, $3.50 each; set of 7, $24.50. “Our Demo- 
cratic Government,” “Department of the Interior,” “De- 
partment of Commerce,” “Department of Agriculture,” 
“Post Office Department,” “Department of the Treasury,” 
“Public Health Service.” 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Developing Your Personality. Set of 6 filmstrips in 
color. Sale, $6 each; set of 6, $36. This middle grade 
series tells stories with pointed lessons. Titles are “Think- 
ing for Yourself,” “More Than One Friend,” “Trying New 
Things,” “Leaders and Followers,” “Promises Are Made 
to Keep,” “Enjoying Today.” 

Primary Science. Set of 6 filmstrips in color. Sale $6 
each; set of 6, $36. Useful in teaching earth facts in 
the early grades. Titles are “Night and Day,” “The Sea- 
sons,” “Our Weather,” “The Air,” “The Earth,” “The 
Night Sky.” 


Filmstrip of the Month Clubs, Inc., 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

The Story of Our National Anthem. Sale, $30. for 9, 
full-colored filmstrips suitable for the middle grades. 
Issued monthly during the school year, this strip tells 
the story surrounding the writing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Other strips in the series are “Children of 
Canada,” “The Amazing Benjamin Franklin,” “Your Bill 
of Rights,” “A Visit to a Lumber Camp,” “Back in 
Ancient Babylonia,” “Introducing Mexico,” “’ The Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet,” and “The Story of Alexander Graham 
Bell.” 


Haeseler Pictures, Amity Road, Woodbridge, 
New Haven 15, Connecticut. 

National Park Series. Set of six filmstrips in full-color; 
sale, $36, or $6.50 each. Titles are “Our National Park 
System,” “Yellowstone,” “Yosemite,” “Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park,” “Zion National Park and Bryce Canyon 
National Park,” “Mesa Verde National Park.” 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11. 

Foundations of Democracy in the United States. Set 
of 7 filmstrips in color. Titles: are “The Colonists Are 


Freedom Loving,” “Colonial Freedoms Are Threatened,” 
“Fighting Begins in the North,” “Independence is De- 
clared,” “War in the Middle Colonies and the North- 
west,” “War on the Sea and in the South,” “Writing 
the Constitution.” 


Maps 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235 N. Ra- 
venswood Avenue, Chicago 40) recently an- 
nounced a new plastic Relief Model of the 
United States designed for elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms. This model has actual raised 
relief, with vertical exaggeration up to go times. 
The contour layer is colored in accordance with 
international color scheme for physical maps. 
Produced on a scale of 65 miles to the inch, this 
relief map is 48 by 34 inches in size. Mountains, 
valleys, and other relief features are accurately 
shown in finely detailed molded vinyl plastic. 
Classroom size lettering on the map identifies 


states, major relief and water features, and se- 
lected cities. Cities are indicated by symbols 
graded according to population. National parks 
and other selected features are _ indicated. 
Framed in wood, this map costs $35 F.O.B. Chi- 
cago. 


Educational Television 

There are now about 60 closed circuits televi- 
sion installations in use as part of the educa- 
tional programs of colleges, universities, and 
public school systems in the United States. High 
schools at Columbus, Ohio; Vancouver, Wash- 
ington; and South Hamilton, Massachusetts have 
facilities for originating programs and classrooms 
equipped with receivers. 

High school courses are offered over television 
by station WQED in Pittsburgh. The courses 
can be taken for full credit toward a high school 
diploma. Teachers are selected on the basis of 
their classroom skill and their ability to teach 
by television. A $2 fee brings the students course 
outlines, textbook listings, and the right to an 
examination. Students must be 18 years old to 
register. 


Records 


Town Hall, Inc., 125 West 43rd St., New York 
36. “Town Meeting” Record Album. 12-inch, 
long play records; sale, $4.98. 

A cavalcade of famous debates covering 20 
years. Narrated by John Daly, the Records fea- 
ture Harold Ickes, Richard Nixon, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, Wendell Wilkie, Robert Taft, Joseph 
McCarthy, Arnold Toynbee, Adlai Stevenson, 
and many others. 


Helpful Articles 


Allen, William H. “Research on Film Use: Class Prepara- 
tion.” Audio-Visual Communication Review 3:183-196. 
Summer 1955. A summary of the findings of research 
relative to motivating the class for viewing a motion 
picture. 

Burton, Dwight L. “Comic Books: A Teacher’s Analysis.” 
The Elementary School Journal. 56:73-75. October 1955. 
“With adult guidance the comics may serve as a bridge 
to the reading of more lasting books.” 

Shores, Louis. “Portrait of a Materials Center.” Peabody 
Journal of Education 33:66-74. September 1955. Dis- 
cusses the seven functions of a good materials center 
and the way such a center serves the classroom. 

Williams, Wendell W. “Community Service TV Pro- 
grams.” Adult Education. 5:220-227. September 1955. 
Recommendations based on the premise that more 
effective use of TV facilities may be developed in co- 
operation with commercial stations. 





Notes on Books 
Focus: United States History 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department Library 


By THEs—E Worps: GREAT DOCUMENTS OF AMERI- 
CAN LIBERTY, SELECTED AND PLACED IN THEIR 
CONTEMPORARY SETTINGS. By Paul M. Angle. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1954. 560 p. $5.95. 
The past two decades have witnessed the pub- 

lication of many volumes of source readings in 
the area of American history. Some of these have 
been devoted to a particular period or topic; 
others have been prepared expressly for a par- 
ticular age group. All of them, regardless of their 
strengths and weaknesses, have the merit of pro- 
viding for the reader an opportunity to live vi- 
cariously parts of the American past. In this 
present volume an eminent scholar, known for 
the books he has written and edited about Lin- 
coln, has selected some of the great documents 
that illustrate the American struggle for liberty 
and has presented them in an interesting and 
unique manner. 

There are forty-six source readings in this 
volume, ranging from the Mayflower Compact to 
President Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address. Each 
of these is preceded by an introduction that indi- 
cates something of the events that explain the 
document. Many readers will feel that in these 
introductions alone is the unique contribution 
of this volume. This reviewer would add that it 
is the combination of the introduction and the 
expertly edited and selected documents that 
give this book its unusual flavor. 

There are many inspiring pages from Amer- 
ica’s past in this volume. Roger Williams de- 
clares that liberty is not license and William 
Penn grants a freeman’s government; thirteen 
colonies protest a Stamp Act and declare their 
independence; Washington assumes the presi- 
dency and Monroe issues a famous warning; 
Jackson denounces secession and Robert E. Lee 
says goodbye to his troops; Wilson outlines his 
New Freedom and Roosevelt condemns aggres- 
sion—these are but a sampling of the contents. 
The beautiful illustrations of Mr. Edward A. 
Wilson, one of America’s leading illustrators, 


add much to the meaning and enjoyment of the 
book. 

It seems probable that the book was prepared 
for an adult audience. It is also admirably suited 
to use in junior and senior high schools. The 
expert selection of documents, the skillful edit- 
ing, the interesting and meaningful introduc- 
tions should make this volume of wide interest 
to adolescents. Social studies teachers will find 
this a book so useful, and so often useful, that 
they may well wish copies in their classroom 
library as well as in the school collection. This 
reviewer can think of no volume more likely to 
arouse an interest in the past and an enthusiastic 
acceptance of the idea of historical continuity 
than By These Words. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


State University Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


Books to Use in Teaching 


History OF A Free Peopve. By Henry W. Brag- 
don and Samuel P. McCutchen. New York: 
Macmillan, 1954. 724 p. $4.00. 

Mr. Bragdon is Instructor in History at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. Dr. McCutchen is Professor 
of Education and Chairman of the Social Studies 
Department of the School of Education, New 
York University. 

History of a Free People is a senior high school 
textbook written for the average or above-aver- 
age student. The publishers state that the chron- 
ological treatment makes possible a shorter vol- 
ume than would be possible under a different 
organizational pattern. 

About 53 per cent of the text is devoted to the 
period up to the end of the Civil War; 26 per 
cent from that point to the end of World War I; 
21 per cent from World War I to Eisenhower’s 
election. 

Ten “themes” of American history are traced 
from the colonial period to the present. These 
are generally similar to the broad divisions used 
in many other contemporary texts. The colonial 








A new, dramatic United States history 
for your 7th or 8th grade classes— 


The American Adventure 


By Bertrand M. Wainger 


Buena Stolberg, Consultant 


This new, vividly interesting history text tells the story of our country 
as the story of the American adventure. In easy-to-read, narrative style, 
strongly appealing to 7th and 8th graders, it presents a chronological 
account of American history, enlivened with dramatic incidents and 
episodes in the lives of the men and women who built our nation. 
Hundreds of illustrations, including drawings, maps, and charts, most 
of them in color, make history come alive. Unique study aids and ac- 


tivities help pupils to take part imaginatively in the American adventure. 


@ Vivid drawings by Aldren Watson and carefully chosen photo- 


graphs give the pupil a sense of excitement in reading the book 


@ Biographical sketches of many Americans enrich the story and 


give it human interest 


@ Each chapter opens with a short narrative and throughout the 


text are boxes with fascinating sidelights 


@ Previews, summaries, and charts of contemporary events rein- 


force the theme and chronology of each unit 


@ Tests are available, and a Teacher’s Manual is in preparation 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 36 ° Chicago 30 . San Francisco 4 
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period, however, up to the eve of the revolution 
is treated in a single chapter. 

Certain key documents in our history are given 
a major emphasis in order that the circumstances 
under which they were written and their mean- 
ing then and now should be fully understood. 
The most important of these documents, the 
Constitution, is included in the text, with each 
page accompanied by a facing page of commen- 
tary and notes. Such a device would seem to as- 
sure a greater reading of the actual wording of 
the Constitution than does the more common 
practice of placing this document in the ap- 
pendix. 

Illustrations, maps, graphs, charts, and other 
diagrams are numerous and adequate. The use 
of color, unfortunately, has been relegated to 
one 16-page spread in the center of the book. 

The publishers describe a return to the “Plu- 
tarchian view” of history through the accounts 
of major figures (Parkman, Carnegie, Rockefel- 
ler, Vanderbilt, Hill, etc.) in American history. 
The sketches so presented certainly will not 
offend the families of the students at Exeter or 
other similar institutions. 

MILLER R. COLLINGs 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Schools 


@ 

Our Free Nation. By Edna McGuire and 
Thomas B. Portwood. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 724 p. $4.20. 

A teacher, author, and lecturer, Edna Mc- 
Guire, and a superintendent of schools, Thomas 
Portwood, have written a new American history 
textbook based upon the earlier Macmillan pub- 
lication The Rise of Our Free Nation. Several 
features of the new volume will, make it attrac- 
tive to both teachers and students. It follows a 
conventional pattern of organization with which 
teachers are familiar. It is a thoroughly useful 
text, and the authors have clearly worked in a 
variety of ways to make it so. There is abundant 
use of good and attractive illustrative material— 
pictures, maps, charts, and the like. The practice 
of including synonyms or brief definitions after 
some of the unfamiliar terms should be helpful 
to students. The frequent shift to the present 
tense to describe certain important historical de- 
velopments gives a vividness to the writing which 
should assist materially in making these episodes 
meaningful to the student. 

At the end of each of the eight units the au- 
thors have included well chosen excerpts from 
historical documents, letters, speeches, diaries, 


and similar sources. These will merit the atten- 
tion of teachers and students. Under the heading 
“The Past Marches Down,” major ideas en- 
countered in the unit are identified as “threads 
reaching from the past to the present.” 

Each chapter concludes with an extensive list 
of things that can be done by individuals or 
groups of students. At some point in these sec- 
tions attention is given to study skills frequently 
used in working with social studies materials. 
Notably missing from these end-of-chapter and 
end-of-unit sections are lists of references for 
further reading. 

While the authors have thus included many 
kinds of materials that make a text a useful re- 
source for teachers and students, they have at 
the same time written a thoroughly readable and 
interesting narrative of American history. 

KENNETH J. REHAGE 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


Tue Story oF AMERICAN Democracy. By Mabel 
Casner and Ralph Henry Gabriel. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1955. (Third Edition), 720 p. 
$3.96. 


Like Ole Man River, the Casner and Gabriel 
text rolls on. What can a reviewer say about a 
book that has been used by junior high school 
teachers since 1942? 

This new glamorized third edition certainly 
has eye appeal. As one of our campus school 
eighth graders said, “It looks like a good book.” 
The cover showing Mount Rushmore Memorial 
and Independence Hall is an improvement over 
the more sedate appearing mid-century edition. 
A number of new pictures are used and there is 
a more generous use of color than in the earlier 
edition. 

Textually, this volume is very similar to the 
1950 edition. There are some changes. The sec- 
tion dealing with the Constitution now incor- 
porates the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, with commentary, into the body 
of the text. This may be of some help to pupils, 
although the Constitution in any size, shape or 
manner is difficult for most eighth graders. A 
new Unit Ten has been added. It is concerned 
with the post-war period and focuses on the strug- 
gle between communism and democracy. Minor 
changes have been made in the teaching aids. 

A couple of years ago a representative of Har- 
court, Brace told a group of teachers that the 
Casner and Gabriel text had “character.” This 
reviewer is inclined to go along with him. As in 
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the past, the book is solid, accurate history with 
considerable emphasis on social and cultural as- 
pects. It has the advantage of being a moderately 
sized volume that can be transported to and 
from school without throwing shoulders out of 
joint. On the whole, the language and sentence 
structure are simple, although this is not a book 
for poor readers. 

It is one man’s opinion tha this third edition 
will continue to be useful to teachers working 
with average and above average junior high 
youngsters. 

WILLIAM B. FINK 


State University Teachers College 
Oneonta, New York 


Ways OF Our LAND. By Clarence W. Sorensen. 
New York: Silver Burdett, 1954. 184 p. $2.36. 


OLp Ways AND New Ways. By Lewis Paul Todd 
and Kenneth S. Cooper. New York: Silver 
Burdett, 1954. 230 p. $2.88. 


New Ways IN THE NEw Wor cp. By Lewis Paul 
Todd and Kenneth S. Cooper. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett, 1954. 350 p. $3.68. 


Worvp Ways. By Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth 
S. Cooper. New York: Silver Burdett, 1954. 
398 p. $3.72. 

This series for grades three through six is en- 
titled Man’s Ways and Times and is focused on 
people and their ways of living. The texts con- 
tain vivid descriptions from source material not 
used in previous texts for elementary school. Ex- 
cept in the first volume, the emphasis is primar- 
ily historical. The authors not only reveal a rich 
background in the social studies but also an un- 
derstanding of children’s interests and of the 
findings of research on reading comprehension 
in the social studies. Ideas and concepts are clari- 
fied through the use of added detail and concrete 
illustration as well as through simplification of 
vocabulary. Frequent summarizing paragraphs 
point up the generalizations growing out of the 
facts and events presented. 

Illustrations are profuse, well-chosen, and 
carefully integrated with the text. A sequential 
development of map reading skills is provided 
through abundant and varied types of maps. 
Study guide questions based on content and il- 
lustrations, sub-headings, and careful indexing 
will aid in laying a foundation for study: skills. 
However, with the exception of a couple of pages 
of reference facts in the two upper volumes, the 


books are entirely lacking in graphs, charts, and 
tables. 

The first volume presents a series of stories 
about Americans. In each story, while modern 
ways of living and interdependence among mod- 
ern communities are stressed, past and present 
are skillfully compared and contrasted. Children 
are constantly reminded that people have not 
always lived as they do today, as the stories take 
them about the country, now by automobile, 
passenger train, or airplane and again by a Mis- 
sissippi River boat of the nineteenth century. 
Written in a simple narrative style, the stories 
have high interest value, and abundant color 
photographs highlight the content. Teachers will 
find the volume a fresh approach to the tradi- 
tional study of food, clothing and shelter in our 
own country as children enjoy such events as 
celebrating Jon’s birthday down in-a coal mine 
in Pennsylvania or visiting a Navajo hogan. 

The second volume tells the story of man’s 
progress in using and controlling his environ- 
ment. In each of the nine units a chapter focused 
on primitive times is followed by a chapter on a 
similar aspect of life today. The first four portray 
ways in which man has learned to use the forests, 
seas, grasslands, and soil. In the next four chil- 
dren follow the development of tools and power 
driven machines, ways of travel, trade, and com- 
munication, and measures for protecting health. 
The final unit portrays the development of a 
typical American community from Indian times 
to the present, pointing up the manner in which 
the ways of living discussed in early units have 
played a part in its growth. Nine year olds will 
be enthusiastic readers of this volume if it is 
placed on a reading table. Teachers who do not 
find it suited to their courses of study will find it 
a challenging volume for reference and supple- 
mentary reading. 

The third and fourth volumes follow a more. 
or less traditional grade placement pattern of 
American history in grade five and world history 
in grade six. Both are fascinating reading for 
middle grades whose interests lie in real heroes 
and adventure. Although much geographic in- 
formation is included in both texts, companion 
volumes in geography will be necessary for a 
well-rounded course in social studies. 

New Ways in the New World takes boys and 
girls along with the people who have built Amer- 
ica from the early Vikings to the present. The 
first unit on “Old World Backgrounds” seems to 
presuppose more background on the part of the 
reader than is possessed by the average fifth 
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grade child. The focus throughout is on people 
and on developing an appreciation for our Amer- 
ican heritage and ideals as well as an under- 
standing of our ways of earning a living and of 
working and living together. 

World Ways presents the story of the struggle 
for freedom among other peoples of the world in 
the same fascinating manner. Although the nar- 
rative abounds in concrete detail and focuses on 
particular people and events, the reviewer is con- 
cerned that the authors may have covered more 
“ways and times” than the average sixth grade 
child can assimilate. Teachers will need to con- 
stantly keep before them the basic understand- 
ings toward which they are striving or they may 
find children becoming confused. However, 
teachers who are looking for material to help 
the slow learners in world history at the second- 
ary level will do well to review this volume care- 
fully. They will find in it a story which will chal- 
lenge the interest of the older student written in 
clear-cut language and with sufficient detail to 
make it understandable. 

Fifteen units cover the story of man from pre- 
historic times to the present. In the concluding 
chapter the authors emphasize that change comes 
rapidly in some areas and slowly in others and 


point out to young citizens their responsibility 
for determining the world’s future. 

Teachers guides are published separately for 
each unit. They offer a variety of help to the 
teacher in the form of understandings to be 
achieved, activities, materials, and test items. 

All in all, the series is one which every ele- 
mentary school, regardless of its course of study, 
will want to have on its reference shelves. The 
volumes will not remain on the shelves once 
children become acquainted with them. 

KATHRYN C, HEFFERNAN 
Marcellus (N.Y.) Central School 


® 
On The Intellectual Frontier 


A History OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN Po.icy. By 
Julius W. Pratt. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955- 808 p. $5.56. 

Any reader of diplomatic history must inevi- 
tably be impressed by the transformation of the 
United States from a small and feeble country, 
struggling to maintain and protect itself in a 
world dominance. Professor Julius W. Pratt, 
long a highly respected diplomatic historian and 
teacher at the University of Buffalo, presents 
well the elements of the story, but just as others 
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in the same field he frequently seems to minimize 
basic factors such as foreign trade and invest- 
ment, and to have an uncontrollable urge to 
give in minute detail—with maps—many very 
minor incidents such as small boundary disputes 
and pelagic sealing controversies. 

The Pratt book is definitely good as compared 
to others in the field. The writing is clear, even 
if not spectacular, and each phrase seems to have 
been moulded carefully to convey exactly the 
sentiment intended; one wonders who was re- 
sponsible for the frequently striking subhead- 
ings. Quite useful are the discussions of such 
topics as the significance of force in foreign rela- 
tions, and the organization of the State Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service. Terms such as arbitra- 
tion and conciliation are well-defined. Suggested 
readings, listed partly in the footnotes, are rela- 
tively few and unevaluated. A point of view is 
inevitable, but at least to this reviewer the dis- 
cussions of such hotly debated issues as the en- 
trance to World War II and the agreements at 
Yalta seem admirable. Personal conclusions, 
which appear with moderate frequency, are 
stated carefully and judiciously, with an obvious 
weighing of the implications of each word. 

Almost inevitably Professor Pratt places 


greater emphasis on recent events, with about 
half of the book concerned with the years since 
1900. Presumably a fair sample of his attitude 
are the words he writes about the “cold war,” 
and which he gives emphasis by placing at the 
end of the book: “A purely negative attitude 
to Communism, even if coupled with promises 
of material benefits, is not likely to win men’s 
minds in the struggle between Communism and 
Democracy. Should the American people, 
through their detestation of Communism, be 
brought to wholesale suspicion of one another 
and to the suppression or intimidation of all 
unorthodox ideas, American society would have 
lost the virtues that most distinguish it from 
the society of Soviet Russia.” 


RoseErT E. RIEGEL 
Department of History 
Dartmouth College 


Senior citizens of America has republished 
Dean Brown’s 1900 speech, Lincoln: the Greatest 
Man of the Nineteenth Century, along with 
some of the best selections from Lincoln’s writ- 
ings and the writings of others about him (S. C. 


A., $1). 
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Better Reading for your students: 24 pages 
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munication skills. Emphasis on character de- 
velopment and training in good citizenship. 


Teaching Guide for you: 16 pages of lesson 
plans, “Tests that Teach,"”” and Answer Keys 
to Better Reading. Discussion units on com- 
munity, national and world problems. 


Only 20¢ per copy in class sets of 10 or more, Teacher’s Edition free. 
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Other Books to Know About 


THE GREAT CRASH, 1929. By John K. Galbraith. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 212 
p- $3.00. 

“Twelve months, wonderful and devasting,” 
states the blurb on the book jacket of John K. 
Galbraith’s account of those now historic days 
of ’29. To this reviewer, to whom the year 1929 
marks a milestone by which he measures his for- 
tunes and misses, this blurb brings only a shrug. 
It seems that we members of the oft-described 
“Class of ’29” refer to the crash and the age of 
depression which followed close upon its heels 
with an air of nostalgia. Galbraith’s book, like 
other memorials inscribed in press and books, 
arouse the same sighs and shrugs. Most ’twenty- 
niners were sorrowfully affected by the depres- 
sion. As neophyte pedagogues, shortly after 
graduation, and later as eligibles for military 
service just as we had established our positions 
as experienced teachers we felt sorry for our- 
selves. 

it is much easier to survey the scene, retro- 
spectively and attempt to recall and evaluate the 
conditions which have since given us ‘twenty- 
niners such prominence. In the light of the re- 


cent stock market investigations by the Senate 
Committee (Fulbright), Professor John K. Gal- 
braith was a chief witness. This fact in itself adds 
refulgence to the authoritativeness of Galbraith’s 
account. 

Recollection about the days of ’29 is hazy. As 
college seniors, we knew little about what was 
going on in the stock market. There were a few 
among this reviewer’s classmates who ventured 
into the market shortly after commencement im- 
bued with the desire to get rich quick. It was 
much better than looking for a job to them. We 
do recall that one displayed his General Motors 
paper winnings in the daily press. We teachers, 
with no feeling for that type of get-away, just 
wondered. I wonder what happened to him. He 
failed to honor an invitation to attend the 
twenty-fifth anniversary reunion. There may be 
no more significance to this thought than Gal- 
braith gives to any specific reason for the crash. 

To the teacher of economics or American his- 
tory who gets recurring student questions as to 
“what really happened in ’2g9 and later?” this 
reviewer recommends the latter part of the book. 
The reader will find two important statements 
by the author. First, “No one was responsible 
for the Great . . . Crash.” Everybody who got 
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involved, and there were many, thought they 
could get rich quick. 

Twenty-five years hence, the market appears to 
have subsided after sharp rises which gave all the 
appearances of a repetition of October, 1929. The 
Federal Reserve System, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and a very cautious Senate 
have done their utmost to restrict speculation 
and outright madness. Margin requirements 
have been restricted. 

You will enjoy this book, because of Professor 
Galbraith’s subtle humor, and, if you utilize 
your own retrospective kinship to the events de- 
scribed very lightly, it will serve you well as a 
teacher. Your students may not be satisfied with 
your personal references but they've heard of 
Witness John K. Galbraith. That will be sufh- 
cient to motivate their reading of this book. It 
worked successfully with one group of my senior 
high school students. The discussion of the re- 
port on the Great Crash was as lengthy as the 
Great Depression which followed. 

Jack W. ENTIN 
Forest Hills (N.Y.) High School 


Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861- 
1868 (Louisiana State University Press, $4.95) .. . 
records the Civil War experiences of a sensitive 
well-educated, patriotic Southern girl who lived 
with her widowed mother, five brothers, and 
younger sister at Brokenburn, their plantation 
home in northeast Louisiana. Beginning in 1861, 
the Journal contains regular entries up to No- 
vember, 1865, with briefer sketches written in 
1867 and 1868. 


(From the Louisiana Division’s News Bulletin) 


Many of us who remember vividly the first 
days of the New Deal easily forget that Roosevelt 
was dead and World War II over by about the 
time this year’s seniors were graduating from 
the first grade. A book like The Mine Workers’ 
District 50 (Exposition Press, $3.50) can help us 
create in our students’ minds—or in our own—a 
picture of th flesh and blood of labor relations 
before the NIRA and through the ’go’s. A lively 
and fascinating case study, complete with tense 
moments and humor, as well as dispassionate 
thoughtful analysis. 
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A new text 


challenging 


essential 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Robert E. Rienow 





This new text by Robert Rienow considers American citizen- 
ship in the framework of the present world-wide responsi- 
bilities of our nation. “If he (the American citizen) jams the 
gears of his governmental machinery,” says the author, “most 
of the world is jarred.” 


The book is truly modern—modern in recognizing how 
material and scientific progress have affected government— 
modern in defining the new spirit of citizenship a changed 
world demands. 


Not a dead bureaucraiic structure, but a vibrant process of 
decision making is traced here. Chapters on the activities of 
government discuss the particular function and use of each 
department and agency, as well as analyzing overall frame- 
work. Continual emphasis is placed on the Constitutional basis 


of governmental activity. 


The author’s style is lively, simple, and straightforward. Charts 
and graphs, outlines, summaries, and special projects aid and 
direct study. The handsome, functional format contains many 
pictures and drawings that augment or emphasize the text. 


You will want to examine this book yourself. Just published 
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